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HOW TWENTY-ONE AND TWENTY-NINE HAVE BEEN 
MADE HALVES OF FIFTY IN IOWA 


By Witt1am H. FLEMING 


Our state constitution, as is generally known, contemplates that 
the state Senate so classifies its membership that half thereof 
shall be chosen every second year, the full term of asenator being 
four years. It is the purpose of this paper to recount the process 
by which our state senators have been so classified that the half 
of the whole number of fifty that were chosen last year includes 
twenty-nine, leaving twenty-one for the next election. 

The state’s first constitution contained this provision: ‘At 
the first general assembly after this constitution takes effect, the 
senators shall be divided by lot, as equally as may be, into two 
classes: the seats of the senators of the first class shall be vacated 
at the end of the second year, so that one-half shall be chosen every 
two years.” 

The constitution also made an apportionment of the senators 
and representatives among the then thirty-three counties, to hold 
good until the first enumeration of the inhabitants of the state. 


That apportionment fixed the number of senators at nineteen, 
and was as follows: 
“The county of Lee shall be entitled to two senators and five 


representatives; 
“The county of Van Buren, two senators and four representa- 


tives; 
“The counties of Davis and Appanoose, one senator and one 


representative, jointly; 
“The counties of Wapello and Monroe, one senator jointly, and 


one representative each; 
“The counties of Marion, Polk, Dallas and Jasper, one senator 


and two representatives jointly; 
“The county of Des Moines, two senators and four representa- 


tives; 
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“The county of Henry, one senator and three representatives; 

“The county of Jefferson, one senator and three representa- 
tives; ; ; 

“The counties of Louisia and Washington, one senator jointly, 
and one representative each; 

“The counties of Keokuk and Mahaska, one senator jointly, 
and one representative each; 

“The counties of Muscatine, Johnson, and Iowa, one senator 
and one representative jointly, and Muscatine one representative, 
and Johnson and Iowa one representative jointly; 

“The counties of Scott and Clinton, one senator jointly, and 
one representative each; 

“The counties of Cedar, Linn, and Benton, one senator jointly; 
the county of Cedar one representative, and the counties of Linn 
and Benton one representative jointly; 

“The counties of Jackson and Jones, one senator and two rep- 
resentatives; 

“The counties of Dubuque, Delaware, Clayton, Fayette, Bu- 
chanan, and Blackhawk, two senators and two representatives 
jointly.” 

The First General Assembly was convened under the procla- 
mation of Governor James Clarke on November 30, 1846, the 
constitution having provided that such first session should begin 
on a day to be fixed by the territorial governor within four months 
after the people should ratify the constitution. The popular 
vote, taken on August 3, 1846, made it impracticable to await 
the first Monday of December, the date set for the regular con- 
vening of the legislature. 

On Thursday, December 3, Governor Ansel Briggs was inaug- 
urated. On the succeeding day, Dr. John J. Selman, senator 
from the county of Davis, offered two resolutions that were 
adopted as follows: 

“Resolved, That the Senate now proceed to the classification 
of the senators in the manner prescribed by the constitution; 

“Resolved, Further, that there be nine tickets prepared, with 
the number “four” thereon, and that there be ten tickets pre- 
pared, with the number “two” written thereon; and that a num- 
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ber two ticket and a number four ticket be placed in a hat or box 
with any number of blank tickets; that the members from the 
county of Lee shall draw alternately until one or the other shall 
draw a ticket with a number thereon, which shall determine his 
term of office, and the other numbered ticket remaining in the 
hat or box shall determine the term of office of the other; 

“The members from the county of Van Buren shall determine 
their respective terms of office in the same manner; 

“The members from the county of Des Moines in the same 
manner; 

“The members from the county of Dubuque and others in 
the same manner; 

“The members from the counties of Henry and Jefferson in 
the same manner; 

“The members from the counties of Davis and Appanoose, and 
of Wapello and Monroe, in the same manner; 

“The members from the counties of Mahaska and Keokuk, 
and Marion, Polk, Dallas and Jasper, in the same manner; 


“The members from the counties of Louisia and Washingten, 
and Muscatine and Johnson, in the same manner; 


“The members from the counties of Scott and Clinton, and 
Cedar, Linn and Benton, in the same manner; 


“And the member from the counties of Jackson and Jones shall 
draw from a hat or box containing a number two and a number 
four ticket, and his term of office shall be determined by the 
number which he shall then draw.” 


From the account of the drawings, based on the narrative in 
the journal of the Senate, as herein given, will be seen some quite 
curious happenings. - First, Senator Huner, of Lee County, drew 
a number two ticket, leaving the four-year term to his colleague, 
Sprott. These were both Whigs. Then Senator John F. Sanford, 
of Farmington, Van Buren County, a Whig, drew a four card, leav- 
ing the two-year term to his Democratic colleague, John M. Whit- 
aker of Winchester. Senator Milton D. Browning, of Burlington, 
drew a four-year term, leaving to his colleague, Samuel G. Fullin- 
wider, also of Burlington, the other term. These were both 
Whigs. Theophilus Crawford, Democrat, of Tivoli, Dubuque 
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County, drew the four card, leaving the other to his Democratic 
colleague, Thomas H. Benton, Jr., of Dubuque. Then came the 
senators that represented separate districts but were coupled to- 
gether in the drawing. Here, Ivan Jay, of Mount Pleasant, drew 
a four card. He was a Whig. The two-year term then went to 
Robert Brown, Democrat, of Jefferson County. Senator John J. 
Selman, of Bloomfield, drew a two card, leaving the four-year 
term to James Davis, of Ottumwa. Both these were Democrats. 
Randolph R. Harbour, of Oskaloosa, drew four years, leaving to 
Thomas Baker, of Fort Des Moines, the other term. Both were 
Democrats. Francis Springer, of Columbus City, Whig, drew 
for four years, leaving to Thomas Hughes, of Iowa City, the 
two-year term. Hughes was a Democrat. Loring Wheeler, of 
DeWitt, Whig, drew a four card, leaving to Samuel A. Bissel, of 
Cedar County, Democrat, the remaining card. Then Senator 
Philip B. Bradley of Andrew, drew for himself a four-year term. 
Thus, ten of the senators got the four-year term, leaving nine 
who would be required to vacate their seats in two years. But 
notice the party alignment of the senators. The only Democratic 
senators that drew a four- year term were those who were coupled 
with other Democrats, and the two Whigs that were compelled 
to accept two-year terms were only those who were coupled with 
other Whigs. Where senators of opposite politics were coupled 
together, the Whigs invariably won. Hence, six of the eight Whig 
members were among the ten senators that drew four years, the 
other four years going to two of the eleven Democrats. 


The peculiar partisanship of this drawing naturally attracted 
comment and queries were ventured as to how it so happened. 
There was one solution offered that had much currency at the 
time. It was to the effect that at that time, blotting paper had 
not been introduced. Prior thereto it was the custom to sprinkle 
black sand over ink-written papers, which were jarred in order 
to throw off the ink-loaded sand. The use made of this device, 
at that time, it was said, was that, while ink-written papers were, 
as usual, sprinkled with the sand, the cards bearing the word 
“four” were not jarred like the other papers. Of this device the 
Whigs were apprised, so that, when their turn came to draw, they 
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felt for and drew the unjarred sanded “four” card. A young law- 
yer of a neighboring county to that of Johnson, afterward an 
eminent member of the bar and district judge, it was alleged, 
was he who thus “doctored” the cards. Forty years afterward, 
that person told the writer hereof that he had nothing to do 
with that transaction and he much doubted whether there was 
any truth in the legend. The fact that the Senate was officered 
throughout by Democrats makes it the more improbable that 
.there was any such manipulation of the cards to the prejudice 
of that party. 

That General Assembly had before it the work of electing two 
. United States senators, and the chief justice and associates of 
the Supreme Court, and it met once for that election. When one 
ballot showed that neither party had the majority, although the 
Whigs lacked only one vote of winning, the Democrats were in- 
disposed to go further with the balloting, lest the one senator, 
Fullinwider, of Burlington, could be induced to act with his Whig 
associates, whose choice was one Jonathan McCarty, he voting 
for Gilbert C. R. Mitchell, of Davenport. Several motions to 
adjourn the joint convention were voted down until one made 
finally to adjourn until January 5, 1847, was carried. But when 
that date was reached, the Senate came not to the joint conven- 
tion. 

The following winter, a special session of the legislature was 
called. Some changes favorable to the Democrats had occurred 
in the membership. But then it was the House of Representatives 
that failed to go to the joint convention. Two Whigs in that 
body had given place to Democrats because the Senate refused 
to oust either the members of its body who had been appointed 
to office or the one who had removed from the district that had 
elected him, though the House had vacated the seat of one mem- 
ber who had removed from the district that had elected him. 
The House tabled all motions for going into joint convention. 


When the Second General Assembly met, in December, 1848, 
the Senate was divided politically like that of the first. The six 
Whigs that had drawn the longer term were in attendance, re- 
inforced by George G. Wright, of Keosauqua, and John P. Cook, 
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of Tipton, respectively, succeeding Messrs. Whitaker and Bissell, 
Democrats. On the other hand, Senators Huner and Fullinwider, 
Whigs, gave way to Thomas S. Espy, of Fort Madison, and Al- 
fred S. Fear, of Burlington, Democrats. The changes in the 
other house, in the Taylor-Cass campaign of 1848, gave the 
Democratic party about two-thirds of the entire membership. 
The body readily elected Augustus C. Dodge and George W. Jones 
to the United States Senate. Once only, afterwards, were two 
senators elected by the same General Assembly, which was when 
Senators Allison and Dolliver were so chosen more than half a 
century later. On this later occasion, one of the legislators who 
had taken part in that earlier election, Hon. Phineas M. Casady, 
was present on invitation, and briefly addressed the convention. 


In 1851, the Third General Assembly was called upon by rea- 
son of the white population of the state being shown by the federal 
census of 1850, to be in excess of 175,000, to-wit: 191,881, to 
provide for the election of a house of representatives of not less 
than thirty-nine members, nor in excess of seventy-two, and a 
senate having a membership of not less than one-third nor more 
than one-half the number of representatives. Accordingly that 
General Assembly passed an enactment that called for a house of 
sixty-three representatives and a senate of thirty-one, the latter 
to be chosen by twenty-four senatorial districts, the ratio thus 
being 6,190-for each senator. Lee County, having three times that 
ratio, got a third senator, which was also true of the district of 
Dubuque and the neighboring northeastern counties. Van Buren 
having almost two such ratios, kept her second senator, and Jef- 
ferson, having slightly more than such ratio and half over, got a 
second senator. The number of senators having been increased 
by twelve, it became necessary for the Senate to allot to six of the 
twelve new senators two-year terms. As might be expected there 
was no little preplexity as to which of the new senators were to 
be considered as representing new constituencies. Districts to 
which additional senators were given would each supply one such 
short term senator, but which of these would it be when more 
than one had been chosen at the election of members? Again, 
members coming from counties in which lived senators in the pre- 
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ceding General Assembly would ordinarily be considered suc- 
cessors to the latter, howsoever much the districts effected might 
be reshaped. The committee on elections reported a bill that 
would, if possible, have coupled a Democrat and a Whig in the 
drawing. A special committee reported a bill that would have 
bunched the Whigs together, so that they would get a full share 
of the shorter terms, but the former report somewhat modified, 
was adopted. The Whigs here again were more or less winters, 
three of them getting four-year terms, leaving the other four year 
terms to eight Democrats. 


Among the Democrats that drew short terms was Dr. Andrew 
Y. Hull, of Lafayette, in the county of Polk, who almost suc- 
ceeded in getting a bill through the Senate removing the capital 
of the state to the “Forks of the Raccoon.” Dr. Hull’s son, 
after service in the army of the Union, was secretary of the Sen- 
ate, secretary of state, lieutenant-governor and then representative 
in Congress from the Des Moines district for twenty years, as long 
an uninterrupted service, with one exception, as any among Iowa 
congressmen.! 


The Fifth General Assembly, meeting in 1854-5, reapportion- 
ing, increased the number of senatorial districts from twenty-four 
to thirty-four and of senators from thirty-one to thirty-six, the 
census of 1854 affording a ratio for the latter of 8,999. Lee and 
Van Buren each lost a senator, but they were both put together 
in what was known as a “floating district” with one senator from 
that district. Jefferson also lost a senator while the three from 
Dubuque and other northeast counties gave place to one from 
Dubuque, one from Clayton, and one from Dubuque and Dela- 
ware, another “floating district,” one of the last made in Iowa. 
We shall see presently how that constitutional restriction has 
been gotten round. Other counties in that large district, some 
of them hardly organized, were scattered through three other 
districts. There were therefore twenty senators elected in 1856, 


1 David B. Henderson of the Third District served without interruption equally 
long with Captain Hull, twenty years. Gilbert N. Haugen of the Fourth District 
has exceeded all records in Iowa for continuous service in the lower branch of Con- 
gress, having served twenty-two years, and has been re-elected for two years more, and 
has commenced to serve that term.—Editor. 
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leaving sixteen of the class that had been from the first the 
larger. The constitution required that there should be an allot- 
ment of the new senatorial representatives into the respective 
classes. Hence, two of the additional members should, under that 
constitutional requirement, have been allotted to serve for two 
years. But there appears to have been no action taken or con- 
templated towards such an allotment. Perhaps the fact that the 
third constitutional convention was about to meet upon the ad- 
journment of that session, made the senators doubtful as to the 
terms of any of them. In that convention there was something 
of a movement looking to the election of an entirely new senate 
but nothing was adopted by that body looking toward shortening 
the terms of any of the legislators, except as one year was taken 
from the term of each through changing the year of election from 
the even numbered to that of the odd numbered year. Another 
consideration was not without its weight. Fully two-thirds of 
the senators would remain members after the first general elec- 
tion under the new constitution and would then be in office when 
a senator of the United States should be chosen in the room of 
George W. Jones. This consideration could not have been with- 
out its influence on the dominant party in that convention, a 
party that had not then secured what seemed to be a lasting hold 
on power in the Senate. This precaution was seen, a few weeks 
later, to be fully justified when the Democrats elected two out of 
three state officers; a happening nothing like whereof appeared 
again in thirty years. 


The Seventh General Assembly, meeting in 1858, at the 
new capital, passed an apportionment bill that increased the 
number of districts to forty-one and of senators to forty-three, 
for which the census of 1856 afforded a ratio of 12,037, al- 
though the act making the apportionment enacted a “ratio of 
seventeen thousand inhabitants, or fraction thereof exceeding one- 
half.” Under this apportionment Des Moines lost its. second 
senator, which it had had from the first days of the state. Du- 
buque got a second senator from the “floating district” of Du- 
buque and Delaware. Linn county got a senator to itself in lieu 
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of one from itself and a “floating district” of Linn and three 
other counties. 


When the Eighth General Assembly met, there were therefore 
twenty-seven senators that had just been elected, and there were 
sixteen that would be superceded at the next election of legislators. 
The constitutional requirement that additional senators should be 
allotted to the two classes of senators being the same as in the 
first constitution, six of the additional senators including those 
added by the apportionment act of 1855, should have been al- 
lotted to terms that would expire at the next general election. 
Neither the Senate of the Sixth General Assembly, as we have 
seen, nor that of the Eighth, appears to have allotted short terms 
to any of the members of that body. Let us see how the last 
named General Assembly got around the constitutional require- 
ment. ‘Toward the close of the session the Senate of the Eighth 
sent down to the House of Representatives a bill that was intro- 
duced by Senator John W. Thompson of Scott County, entitled “A 
Bill to Provide for the Allotment of Terms of Senators.” This 
bill was introduced March 27, 1860, and on motion of Sen- 
ator James IF. Wilson read a third time under suspension of 
the rule and passed by 26 to 5, the minority being all Demo- 
crats. The House passed the bill 66 to 5—all Democrats here 
also. On April 2 the bill was signed by the governor of the 
state. This act, quite unique in Iowa legislation, and perhaps in 
legislation generally, is here reproduced in full. 


“Section 1. Whenever under the provisions of the constitu- 
tion, it becomes the duty of the Senate to determine by lot the 
members elect, who shall hold respectively for the terms of two 
years and of four years, the same shall be determined at the first 
session, by depositing in a box to be provided by the secretary, 
a number of folded ballots equal to the whole number of new 
members elected; the proper proportion of each number, so as to 
equalize the classes as nearly as possible, shall bear the writing 
‘For Two Years,’ and the remainder for ‘Four Years,’ which 
ballot box shall be prepared and deposited by the secretary of 
the Senate, and then the roll of such new members shall be called, 
and as each member’s name is called he shall draw one of such 
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ballots from the box and hand the same to the secretary who 
shall announce the term so drawn; and if any such member 
shall refuse to draw his ballot, or is absent when his name is 
called, or being present shall refuse to draw, the president shall 
in like manner draw and announce the term so drawn; and the 
term so drawn shall be the term of office for which said senator 
shall be taken and held to have been elected, and shall be accord- 
ingly entered on the journal of the Senate. 


“Sec, 2. The members of the Senate elected at the October 
election in the year one thousand eight hundred and fifty-nine, ex- 
cept those elected to fill vacancies, shall hold their said office 
for the term of four years, but their successors, if it shall then 
be necessary to equalize the classes of members, holding for the 
respective terms aforesaid, shall determine the terms for which 
each shall hold his said office by lot, as provided in the pre- 
ceding section.” 


That second section seems to have been something of an after- 
thought. Without it, what was to prevent the twenty-seven 
newly elected senators from proceeding to classify themselves, for 
at least six of them must have drawn the two-year terms. This 
section seems to have been thought necessary to secure to at least 
six members another term of two years. Of the twenty-six sena- 
tors who voted for the bill twenty were of those confirmed by the 
Senate as holding for four years; while of the negative senators 
four were similarly situated. No action of any kind was taken 
until near the end of the session as stated above. Hence, it is not 
improbable that the senators had gotten to like each other so 


well that none felt like cutting short the official careers of any 
of the others. 


The Eighth General Assembly apportioned the state into forty- 
three districts, for the election of forty-six senators for which the 
state census of 1859 was used as a basis ratio of 13,948 white 
persons. Under that apportionment Scott County got two sena- 
tors, Jasper was made a district by itself, while a new district 
was made of Dallas, Adair, Cass, Audubon and Shelby. Hence 
when the Ninth General Assembly met, there were nineteen in 
the smaller class, with the other class of twenty-seven undimin- 
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ished. The act of 1860 left nothing for this General Assembly to 
do in respect of the classification of the terms of senators, be- 
cause under that act there would be no redundancy of senators 
to be classified until 1864. 


The Ninth General Assembly reapportioned the state into the 
same number of districts without increasing the number of sena- 
tors, the federal census of 1860 affording a basis of 14,647 for 
each senator. The county of Monroe was made a new district 
separating it from Lucas, with which it had been previously 
grouped. Lucas was now put into another district, along with 
Wayne and Clarke, which, under a ruling of the Senate of 1866, 
was made a new district, thus making twenty-eight senators in 
the larger class. On the other hand, two or three districts were 
practically abolished, the counties composing them being united 
with those in other districts, thus making the number of sena- 
tors claiming seats in classes numbering, respectively, twenty- 
_ seven and nineteen. 


To the senators in the Tenth General Assembly, those of the 
Eighth had thoughtfully turned over the matter of classification 
of the terms of the members; but the legislators of 1864 seem 
to have felt more like considering matters connected with the 
then pending war and they left the job to such of their successors 
as might be bold enough to attack the same, which such successors, 
it is just to state, have not thought it. their: business to under- 
take to do what their long time ago predecesscrs neglected to 
attend to when the matter was properly before them. This Gen- 
eral Assembly divided the state into the same number of districts 
as before for the election of the same number of senators, for 
which the officially declared ratio was 17,200. Seventeen coun- 
ties lying in districts that would be represented in the next Gen- 
eral Assembly by senators already chosen, were made into two new 
districts. Apparently as a step towards equalizing the number of 
senators in the two classes, the act of the Tenth General Assembly 
making the apportionment had section 47 reading as follows: 

“Nothing in this act shall effect the senators now elected al- 
though the numbers of those districts under present laws may be 
the same as provided for in this act: Provided, That the senators 
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to be elected at the October election, in the year 1865, in districts 
40 and 45 shall hold their terms of office for the term of four 
years.” The districts thus cited are those just then created. 


Then the Eleventh General Assembly met. There would seem 
to be twenty-seven senators there whose terms would terminate 
the following year, with twenty-one holding for four years. But 
a ruling of the Senate of the Eleventh increased the larger num- 
ber to twenty-eight. This is how that happened. During the 
war of 1861-5, there were many seats of members of the General 
Assembly made vacant by reason of their occupants entering the 
Union armies. Among these patriots was Warren S. Dungan, of 
the county of Lucas, who, having recruited a company for the 
Thirty-fourth Iowa Volunteers, was made lieutenant-colonel of 
that regiment, which, of course, vacated his seat in the Senate. 
The apportionment act of 1862 happened to separate Lucas 
County from that of Monroe, with which it had always been con- 
nected in the election of senator, and put it in the Fifth District. 
The district that had elected Mr. Dungan was known as the 
Twelfth. When announcing the existence of a vacancy in the 
Senate that was to be filled in 1863, Governor Kirkwood stated, 
in his election proclamation, that the vacancy existed in the rep- 
resentation from the Fifth District, the county of Wapello having 
been made the Twelfth District, and, as Lucas was Col. Dun- 
gan’s home and the person to be chosen was to be from the home 
of the latter, but the person elected to the Senate in his place was 
Ziba Brown of Clarke County. Mr. Brown, having entered the 
government service, also vacated his seat. Governor Stone an- 
nouncing that that vacancy was to be filled in the Senate also nam- 
ed the Fifth District as the one for which the senator was to be 
elected. At the election in 1864, Eugene E. Edwards of Lucas 
County was chosen. In 1865, one C. R. Johnson was elected 
senator from the Fifth District for the term of four years from 
the expiration of the original term for which Dungan was chosen. 
When the Senate met in 1866 both Messrs. Edwards and Johnson 
appeared as senators from this district, the former as filling a va- 
cancy for which, it was claimed, Ziba Brown was chosen from a 
new district and not to fill a vacancy caused by Col. Dungan’s 


a 
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resignation. The rearrangement of the counties of the district by 
the apportionment act of 1862, which took effect immediately 
and before Col. Dungan’s resignation, may be said to have caused 
the question to arise. The contested seat was referred to a se- 
lected committee consisting of Senators Marshman of Hartford, 
Hollman of Fort Madison, Stubbs of Fairfield, Leake of Daven- 
port and Sampson of Sigourney. This committee, one week after 
its appointment, reported that in its opinion Mr. Johnson was 
duly elected senator from the Fifth District, as a successor to 
Colonel Dungan from the time at which the senator’s original 
term expired, January, 1866. This recommendation, notwith- 
standing.it was the unanimous report of the committee, among 
whose members were some of the ablest lawyers in the Senate, 
was overruled by the Senate by 24 to 15, and Mr. Edwards was 
duly acknowledged as the senator from the Fifth District, to fill 
a vacancy caused by Ziba Brown entering the service of the 
United States, thus increasing the number of senators in the larger 
class to twenty-eight, rendering partly nugatory the action of the 
Tenth General Assembly in the creation of two new districts and 
the enlargement of the smaller class to twenty-one. 


The Eleventh General Assembly made 18,000 or fraction thereof 
equal to one-half in each senatorial district “the ratio of ap- 
portionment,” dividing the state into forty-six districts for the 
election of forty-nine senators. The number of white persons in 
the state was shown by the census of 1865 to be 752,879, which 
gave a ratio of 15,365 for a senator. A new district was made of 
the counties of Boone, Hamilton, Story and Greene, all of which 
were in districts whose representatives were already in the larger 
class, thus making the number thereof twenty-nine, as at present. 


The Twelfth General Assembly constituted 22,500 the ratio of 
apportionment, dividing the state into forty-eight districts for 
the election of fifty senators, thus reaching the constitutional limit 
in respect to the number of senators. The county of Lee lost its 
second senator, which it had from the earliest days of the state. 
New districts were formed of the counties of Poweshiek and Tama, 
and of the counties of Bremer, Butler and Grundy. This addi- 
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tion, allowing for the dropping of one from Lee County, made 
the number in the smaller class twenty-one, as it is today.” 


The Thirteenth General Assembly was the first to base rep- 
resentation on the entire population of the state, the apportion- 
ments, before the constitution was amended in 1868, being based 
on the total white population. The change in the basis was not 
of much moment because the colored population of the state 
amounted to less than half of one per centum of the entire num- 
ber of the people (and even now it is less than one per centum). 
According to the state census of 1869, showing 1,194,020 people 
in the state, the quotient of that number, divided by 50, is 23, 
880, the official ratio being declared to be 25,000 inhabitants. Du- 
buque, the most populous county in the state, lost its second sen- 
ator, which it had held, either by itself or in combination with 
other counties, since the days of the territorial legislature. As 
the second senator from the county of Dubuque was one of the 
larger class, the making of a new district of the counties of Dal- 
las, Audubon, Carroll and Greene kept the number in that class 
twenty-nine. 


Chapter XCIV of the Private, Local and Temporary Laws of 
the Fourteenth General Assembly made 30,000 the ratio of ap- 
portionment. Scott County lost its second senator and Louisa was 
united with the district of Washington County, taking it out of 
the smaller class. The loss to the smaller class of this senator and 
the second from Scott, was made up by the establishment of Mad- 
ison and Dallas and one constituted of Hamilton and Hardin. 

The Fifteenth General Assembly, having no census on which 
it could establish a ratio for a senatorship, contented itself with 
dividing the state into seventy-three respective districts, for the 


2 The following table shows the changes in number of senators from the beginning 


of statehood to 1870, when fif 
ailtoe te be ae ifty, the present number was reached, and also shows the 


General Assembl i 

Serer ines y Beha Sarge Clas Smaller Class 
Fourth (1852-3) 31 16 13 

Sixth (1856-7) 36 20 16 
Eighth (1860-1) 43 27 6 
Ninth (1862-3) 46 27 i 
Eleventh (1866-7) 48 28 20 
Twelfth (1868-9) 49 29 30 
Thirteenth (1870-1) 50 29 21 


a 
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election of one hundred representatives, declaring the ratio there- 
for of 12,500 people for a representative. The population of the 
state, being shown by the census of 1873 to be 1,251,342, this 
‘ratio, it will be seen, was about the correct one, quite unlike, in 
that respect, the ratios arbitrarily advanced in the various sena- 
torial apportionments cited. _ 

The Sixteenth General Assembly, that of 1876, divided the 
state into seventy-eight representative districts, fixing the ratio 
therefor 14,100; very near the quotient of the population of 1875, 
1,350,544, divided by 100. The same General Assembly made 
the ratio for senators “Forty thousand inhabitants, or fraction 
thereof, in each senatorial district.” The total population cited 
above, indicated a ratio of 27,011 for each such district. Under 
this apportionment, the county of Jones disappears as a senatorial 
district, being united with that of Cedar. To meet the loss of one 
from the smaller class, a new district was made of Webster, 
Greene, Carroll and Sac, the representative thereof going into the 
smaller class. The same General Assembly united the county 
of Van Buren with that of Davis, dropping the former from the 
smaller class and a new district was made of Fremont and Page 
whose representative went into that class. 


The Nineteenth General Assembly enacted an apportionment 
bill making ‘‘46,000 inhabitants the ratio of apportionment,” and 
declaring in its second session, “Each senatorial district shall be 
entitled to one senator, and every county and district, which 
shall have a number of inhabitants equal to one-half the ratio, 
shall be entitled to one senator.” The population this was based 
on was 1,624,315. Jefferson County was united with Henry, and 
Iowa with Keokuk. The larger class being thus diminished 
through the loss of the members from Jefferson and Iowa, while 
new districts were made by uniting Warren with Madison, and 
Grundy with Hardin, the number was made twenty-nine as be- 
fore. 

The Twenty-first General Assembly introduced its apportion- 
ment bill with this section: 

“The number of senators in the General Assembly is hereby 
fixed at fifty; and they are hereby apportioned among the sev- 
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eral counties according to the number of inhabitants in each, 
and under said apportionment the state is hereby divided into 
fifty senatorial districts, each district to have one senator.” The 
apportionment made at that time, care having been taken to keep 
up the number in the two classes, continues to be the one under 
which senators are now chosen. 

In the year 1904, the constitution was amended by fixing the 
number of senators at fifty, to be elected from the several sena- 
torial districts established by law. It is directed that at the next 
session of the General Assembly held following the taking of the 
state and national census, they shall be apportioned among the 
several counties or districts of the state, according to the popu- 
lation shown by the last preceding census. The amendment of 
1904 went on to provide for the apportionment of representa- 
tives. The ratio therefor is ascertained by dividing the popula- 
tion by the number of counties, “but each county shall constitute 
one representative district and be entitled to one representative, 
but each county having a population in excess of the ratio num- 
ber, as herein provided of three-fifths or more of such ratio num- 
ber shall be entitled to one additional representative, but said ad- 
dition shall extend only to the nine counties having the greatest 
population.” 

The amendment thus adopted dropped the restriction against 
“floating districts” from the fundamental law. 

Such districts were quite common in early western history. 
Indiana especially indulged in them. Districts would be formed 
of several counties, having among them some particular county 
strongly inclined to one of the political parties, which county 
would be attached to other counties in repeated districts, the 
great majority in the large county being counted on to carry such 
districts for the dominant party. The “floating” feature was in 
the fact that a representative could be floated into or out of one 
of the outlying counties. 

While none were created under the constitution of 1857 
directly, many were made of districts that had counties in them 
that were already represented in the Senate, thus being repre- 
sented by persons for whom they voted at successive elections. 
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The extensive work of that kind done in 1864 has been cited 
and there were other instances. These were not made so much 
for partisan advantage as a step in the direction of getting half 
the Senate chosen every second year, the failure of the earlier 
senators to make the proper allotment into classes being a re- 
minder of neglected duty. 


The first departure from the constitutional law on the subject 
of allotment of senators was undoubtedly that of the Senate 
of the Sixth General Assembly which was doubtless excusable 
because the entire body of senators was uncertain whether any 
of them would be called upon to act as members of future general 
assemblies. The Seventh General Assembly could not well attend 
to the allotment because all the senators elected in 1856 were 
members of that assembly. Hence, it was the work of the Eighth 
General Assembly to make provision for the retirement of several 
of the members of that body at the election of 1861. Failing 
to do that, the only way to equalize the classes was to reduce the 
number of senators and create new districts, the elect whereof 
would go into the smaller class. But no reduction in the number 
of senators was ever favored, a motion to instruct the committee 
having the matter in charge to report a bill reducing the number 
of senatorial districts to thirty being promptly voted down. 


The matter of the division of the senators into classes to be 
chosen at different times, does not appear to have been universally 
adopted. The first constitution of the state of New York di- 
vided that state into four districts for the election of senators, 
the number from each to be apportioned to the districts, in pro- 
portion to the number of freeholders in each, qualification to 
vote for senators being confined to persons having real property. 
The second constitution divided the state into eight circuits, each 
of which was a senatorial district, which elected four senators for 
four years, one to retire each year. That disappeared in 1846, 
when provision was made for the division of the state into thirty- 
two districts, each to choose one senator. Under the present con- 
stitution of that state the entire Senate of fifty members is elected 
in the even numbered year, while the Assembly (the designation of 
the more popular branch of the legislative body) is chosen an- 
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nually. The limitation of the franchise to freeholders disappeared 
from the state’s second constitution, that of 1821. None of the 
New England states make any difference in the terms of the mem- 
bers of the two bodies, all of them, excepting Massachusetts, 
choosing its legislature every second year. That state elects its 
entire legislature every year. They all did that until some time 
towards the close of the last century when the present time of 
choosing legislators was adopted. The state of New Jersey has 
a Senate composed of one person from each of its twenty-one 
counties, one-third retiring each year, the Assembly being chosen 
every year. Ohio does not make any distinction in the terms of 
its senators. Most of the other states, it is believed, do make a 
a classification of the members of the smaller body. The consti- 
tution of Minnesota provided for the election of an entire Senate 
when a new apportionment was made the senators likewise being 
divided into two classes. 


When the state of North Dakota was being created, a strong 
effort was made to establish a single legislative body, but it failed, 
the conservative element being too strong for the adoption of 
such a novelty. Oddly enough, the first Senate in that state 
passed a bill offering a home for the famous Louisiana lottery 
which was just then being driven from its native state. George 
E. Spencer, who was secretary of the Iowa Senate of the Seventh 
General Assembly, who afterwards made something of a reputa- 
tion in the field of arms, and subsequently represented Alabama 
in the Senate of the United States, is spoken of as the benevolent 
missionary that got the lottery such recognition in the new state, 
whose constitution did not forbid lotteries. But the less conserva- 
tive House of Representatives voted down the lottery. 


A leading opponent of the bicameral legislature in North Da- 
kota was Martin N. Johnson, who represented the county of 
Winneshiek in Iowa in the Sixteenth General Assembly’s House, 
and in the Senate during the administration of Governor Gear 
that immediately followed. Removing to the Dakotas, he be- 
came a leading man in the new state, making a strenuous ef- 
fort to have the legislature like that of Norway, his ancestral 
home. He subsequently got his party’s nomination for the United 
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States Senate, in which, however, he failed of election. But, 
later he was chosen to the United States Senate and he died a 
few years later a senator of the United States. __ 

Speaking of the matter of bicameral legislatures, the writer 
hereof heard the late Judge Joseph M. Beck express his opinion 
that the next most serious matter that should have the attention 
of reforming agitators was the abolition of the Senate and when 
it was suggested, that as the United States Senate represented a 
distinct interest from that which the House of Represenatives 
stood for, that the houses might meet together and enter fully into 
discussions, shaping bills as might be agreed upon, but the senators 
and representatives vote separately, the venerable jurist was re- 
lentlessly opposed to even the federal Senate being retained. 

An incident has been related of an interview between the first 
president and his secretary of state, when the latter asked why 
there should be two legislative bodies, the president said, ““You 
have just answered your own question.” “How?” said the secre- 
tary. Said the president, ‘“To cool it off,” pointing to the fact 
that Jefferson had just poured coffee from cup to saucer. That is 
about as good a reason as can be assigned for requiring action 
from two legislative bodies when they do not represent diverse and 
perhaps conflicting interests. 


We have watched those fellows who are the early risers, and 
as a general thing they are the chaps who go to the groceries of 
a morning. It is all moonshine about the smartest and greatest 
men being early risers. It might have been so in the old times, 
but nowadays when you see a chap moving about very early, you 
may be certain he is after a drink —Tri-Weekly Iowa State Jour- 
nal, Des Moines, March 3, 1858. (In the newspaper collection 
of the Historical Department of Iowa.) 
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A FARMERS’ WIVES’ SOCIETY IN PIONEER DAYS 


By Mary D. TAYLor 
TEACHER OF ENGLISH, GRINNELL HicH SCHOOL 


The club women of Iowa may be interested in gaining a 
glimpse into the prairie homes of the past through the story of 
the first woman’s club in Harrison County, Iowa, retold largely 
from the records of the three secretaries, Mrs. L. Kellogg, Mrs. 
B. F. Roberts, and Mrs. W. T. Preston, whose minutes are the 
most complete and entertaining throughout a period of twenty- 
five years. 


This Farmers’ Wives’ Society, as it was called, was organ- 
ized August 7, 1872, at the home of Mrs. William Roberts, by a 
group of New England women, wives ef the first settlers in 
Harrison County, Iowa, who were denied the privileges enjoyed 
by town ladies, yet possessed all their social qualities, talents, 
and culture. Scattered as they were far and wide over the prai- 
rie, without near neighbors nor time to visit the nearest of them, 
unprepared for the many duties devolving upon the pioneer’s wife 
in this western land, many were beginning to feel discouraged and 
to long for their old homes and the dear, familiar faces. It was 
natural, therefore, that they should welcome eagerly the sug- 
gestion of a woman’s society as a means of creating a friendly 
social feeling among the families in the country, an opportunity 
for discussing informally those things pertaining to the duties 


of a farmer’s wife, and a relief from the routine and monotony 
of such a life. 


At a subsequent meeting the ladies adopted the following con- 
stitution whose articles were frequently to be copied and sent to 


members who moved away and wished to form similar organiza- 
tions in their new homes: 


Article 1, This society shall be called The Farmers’ Wives’ So- 
ciety, and shall meet once in two weeks, at any place designated by 
the president, for the purpose of promoting social intercourse, and 
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profiting by the experience of others, seeking instruction in all the 
duties relating to the farmer’s wife. 

Article 2. The officers of said society shall consist of a president, 
a vice-president, a treasurer, and a secretary. Any lady may become 
a member by signing the constitution; all money being raised by 
subscription. 

Article 3. That this society may not become a burden and a care 
to any one person, every lady shall bring from her store of eatables 
whatever she may think most convenient; the lady of the house where 
said society meets providing the tea, butter, biscuits and condiments. 

Article 4. That this society may not say bad things while it aims 
to do good, a fine shall be imposed upon any lady who speaks dis- 
paragingly of another. 

Article 5. At every meeting some subject shall be presented for 
consideration at the next meeting, and it may relate to anything that 
pertains to the happiness or comfort of the farmer’s wife. 

Article 6. Lest we forget the object of our society and make it an 
advertisement of the latest styles in fashionable attire, every lady is 
required to wear a plain home dress. 

Article 7 Every lady shall bring her own work, unless some case 
of destitution or other domestic affliction needs assistance. 

Article 8. While this society is designed for the farmer’s wife, 
none are excluded and all are assured of a cordial welcome. 

Mrs. William Roberts, President 

Mrs. Lorenzo Kellogg, Vice-President 
Mrs. Julia W. Olmstead, Treasurer 
Mrs. Laura A: Nay, Secretary 


Year by year the organization grew in strength, interest and 
numbers in spite of one gentleman’s remark that no society of 
women could long exist whose by-laws excluded gossip. 

During the early days of its existence, we follow it from house 
to house up and down Mill Creek, meeting often at the same 
places as homes and people were few. Gradually it extended its 
influence and boundaries beyond the Boyer River on the west, 
the Picayune on the south, and all the way between. As new 
names continued to be added, the society voted to meet with the 
members in alphabetical order. It also adopted the plan of meet- 
ing in the forenoons during the winter and having dinner instead 
of suppers so that the farmers could get home before dark. 

Throughout its entire history, rotation in office seems to have 
been the practice. All the officers were expected to do their best 
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one year at a time and then gracefully congratulate their suc- 
cessors. 

When a few gentlemen first began to attend, the ladies con- 
jectured that these were spies sent out to reconnoiter and pro- 
ceeded to feast and cajole them, hoping to gain their good will. 
Evidently the plan succeeded, as it is recorded that at one gath- 
ering there were twenty-five gentlemen present and “they talked 
and laughed for all the world like a lot of women.” 

The programs consisted mainly of lively discussions of the 
making of bread, butter, cheese, cake, and pickles; of the canning 
of fruit and the making of pies—timeworn themes that never 
really. grow old. Candle dipping and quilt piecing received their 
share of attention. Had it net been for their society the ladies 
might never have known that “housekeeping could not be reduced 
to a perfect science,” nor that “walking out of doors in January 
with nothing on the feet but slippers was a dangerous practice 
and sure to result in ill health.” House cleaning was another 
topic they discussed with more or less wisdom. One room at a 
time was considered the best way. Ammonia figured largely in 
the program as an antidote for dirt. The subject seemed to 
admit of various digressions, such as bedbugs, red ants, moths 
and cats. Naphtha was decided to be the grand exterminator of 
all these household pests except the cats. These, people could 
keep or not, just as they pleased. No sympathy was expressed 
for the owners of a surplus number of cats. 

Helpful articles were read from The Household, a magazine 
for which the society subscribed many years. Sometimes each 
member had a subject of her own, such as knitting, pickles, tem- 
perance, school, Sabbath observance, camp meeting, threshing 
machine, picnic, polonaise pattern, or cyclone. The one draw- 
back was that they all tried to talk at once and so lacked listen- 
ers. On one such occasion a cry came from the room in which 
the young ladies were sitting that the old people were making 
more than their share of noise. It seems that the nerves of the 
former had been shocked in their efforts to kill a mouse which 
had been caught in a trap, though some six had assisted in the 
undertaking and the cat had come in on the home stretch. 


ate 
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At other times somebody would tell an anecdote which would 
make somebody else think of another, and thus they would laugh 
and talk till tea time. No secretary ever failed to state that all 
were in the best of moods, or that the meeting broke up with the 
company in a jolly good humor. The records of the society are 
replete with incident, but three features are always present in 
the minutes. These are the spirit of friendliness and good will, 
the bountifully supplied table, and the state of the weather. 


One secretary at the close of her term of office remarks that 
the year had been a pleasant one and she trusts the remembrance 
of their kindly greetings and words of cheer had lightened the 
burdens of some and increased the joys of others. Another 
writes that she is glad to see this one present and hopes she’ll 
come again; is sorry that a certain one is ill; is glad another is 
better; regrets that some one is moving away; expresses sym- 
pathy for one who has lost her home by fire; is saddened by the 
death of a loved one; wishes a new bride much happiness; or 
hopes that the day for the next meeting will be pleasant as the 
hostess enjoys a houseful. A third tells us that there had been 
floods, famine, and pestilence in many places; sickness and death 
were everywhere; but no member of the society had died that 
year and they had great cause for thankfulness. 


Second only to the spirit of fellowship and good cheer were 
the bountiful dinners. We frequently read that ‘the table fairly 
groaned under its load of good things, but all took hold and 
assisted in lightening the burden and accomplished wonders. 
Quite a number of gentlemen assisted in the work.” Or again 
when the latter had completely surrounded the table, “the ladies 
looked on complacently as they had had their fill. But the 
loaded tables nonplused even the gentlemen, and the juveniles 
who supped at the third table had a plenty.” On one never to be 
forgotten occasion every one happened to bring a pie as her con- 
tribution. Usually, however, there was a choice variety. One 
lady who felt obliged to sample each kind of sponge cake and seed 
cookies is reported to have had a severe time, but came safely 
through it. 
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The weather seemed to be an unfailing topic of interest. We 
read of the Slough of Despond through which certain members 
had to pass, of the dust the hostess’ little broom brushed off, of 
the snow banks through which they floundered, of the cold blus- 
tering days, and of the mercury raging frantically around one 
hundred degrees in the shade. But in spite of storm and sun- 
shine, wind and mud, farmers’ wives were brave, and they con- 
tinued to come from the north and the south, the east and the 
west. 

One blizzardy day the society which was to meet with Mrs. 
Jennings proved to be a surprise party. The hostess’ husband 
had informed her that not a person would think of venturing 
out on such a day, so she made no special preparations. Before 
noon, however, the house was well filled and willing hands 
worked lively in assisting the hostess prepare food and tables. 
Mr. Jennings had not been acquainted with the Farmers’ Wives’ 
Society long enough to learn that neither fire nor flood, cold nor 
heat, would prevent its assembling at the appointed time. Once, 
however, on a bitter cold day when the members were attempting 
to drive over the hills during a blinding snow storm, they were 
stopped by a snow drift and had to return home. The poor 
hostess waited in suspense, looking from one window, then an- 
other, until the wintry afternoon wore away. Her family had 
to eat biscuits steamed, biscuits toasted, and biscuits dried for at 
least a fortnight. 


No matter how sultry the weather, the annual picnic in August 
was always a grand and joyous occasion. Each farmer’s wife 
was expected to bring her whole family, cook all the nice things 
she could, and provide an abundance of tea coffee, and lemonade. 
The house would be full and the yard full. Every one would 
seem happy, especially the gentlemen. 


True to their purpose, the meetings of the Farmers’ Wives’ 
Society were profitable as well as pleasant. We find the members 
lending a hand to the settlers of northwest Iowa who were suffer- 
ing from grasshopper raids. Frequently they mention contributing 
quilts and garments to the Christian Home in Council Bluffs, and 
sewing for some of the members who had been ill a long time. 
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Once they donated the material and made two dozen garments for 
a family who had lost everything in a tornado. 


Scattered through the records are various incidents that hap- 
pened from time to time, enlivening the gatherings and causing 
many a hearty laugh. At one meeting a gentleman made a 
speech on the subject, “Women Lecturers.”’ This was considered 
remarkably good until he closed with the remark that a certain 
one whom he had heard lately was the best ever. “Why,” he 
exclaimed, “she spoke like a man!” This rather upset the ladies 
and caused a lively game of “Spat ’em Out” to be played right 
there. 

One winter day was partially given up to amusements. A 
pig album contributed largely to the fun. The secretary tells 
us, “This artistic work was done blindfolded, each one making a 
drawing of a pig and writing her autograph underneath. And 
such pigs! Some with ears on their sides, and some with eyes 
where their nose ought to be, and some with no eyes at all! 
Most of them had an enormous gap somewhere.” 

Again, when the crazy quilt fever struck the society, we learn 
that ‘‘a lady, who for forty years had opposed and preached 
against such foolish work, was on hand with a quilt pattern 
called the ‘elephant’s foot,’ which contained nobody knows how 
many hundred little bits—all going to show the utter folly of 
vowing that one would never, no never, be so silly as to buy whole 
cloth and cut it into little pieces for the fun of sewing them 
together again.” 

Mrs. Kellogg relates that one time when she was ill, she wrote 
to Mrs. Preston asking her to officiate as secretary in her place. 
Later Mrs. Preston informed her that the note sent her dated “In 
Bed” was received by her “In Bed,” and she only knew that it 
was a time of considerable sickness and only about thirty were 
present; but they probably had a good time and certainly ought 
to have been thankful that they were not on the sick list. 

Mrs. L. E. Jordan, another secretary, recounts that on one 
occasion she had to spend a part of the time in the kitchen and 
pantry, but now and then she could catch some of the lively 
sayings of those in the parlor. As Mrs. Roberts and Mrs. Pres- 
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ton were there, she supposed of course the ladies were talking 
politics, as all wise women should. Suddenly she heard Mrs. 
Preston say, “Yes! And my sleeves had two full widths of 
silk.” Fancy talking of wedding gowns when they ought to be 
discussing more important and later date affairs. Well, the secre- 
tary once had a wedding gown, and so, being interested, she 
slyly listened. But only for a moment, for of course (as was her 
custom) she had to put in her say. Stepping to the door, she 
called, “Humph! Mine had nine widths in the skirt!” Where- 
upon Mrs. Preston arose, and, quickly assuming as great a height 
as was possible for so small a woman, looked very scornfully at 
the secretary as she replied in scathing tones, “How dared you, 
when mine had only eight?” Then as her quick wit came to her 
aid, she continued more serenely, “Oh, I know! My silk was an 
inch wider than yours; yes, it must have been; or two—yes, I 
think it was two, and that made my dress a little the wider.” 
And with a happy, convincing smile she resumed her seat and 
forgot that she had been arguing about wedding finery with Mrs. 
Roberts, and so peace was restored. 


Even the children came in for their share of attention. Much 
sympathy was expressed for little Hattie who had lost five kit- 
tens and had seventeen left. At another time a little boy who 
brought a wee little lamb into the parlor caused much merri- 
ment and conjecture as to whether this was Mary’s little lamb. 
Once when a lady who had been busily knitting something ex- 
plained that it was a pair of reins for a friend’s little boy to 
play horse with, the mothers agreed that all small boys had a 
penchant for harnessing all the chairs in the house, and when 
the chairs gave out, the door knobs. As Mrs. Kellogg was fre- 
quently observed to be knitting little mittens too small for her 


hand, it was evident that some little grandchild was to have 
warm fingers. 


We are told that once during the period when the average at- 
tendance was fifty, “only forty-nine were present, but one lady 
went the next afternoon and that made fifty.” The secretary 
suggested that Mrs. Hillis must be working under next year’s 
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calendar and proposed that the society furnish her one for the 
current year. 


At times we read of hints of disbanding, but these evidently 
met with little encouragement, for the farmers’ wives had found 
that the hours of rest and social recreation once in two weeks 
came none too often. Twenty years rolled by, and at the anni- 
versary meeting, letters were read from former members, all 
speaking heartily of the good times of yore and expressing good 
wishes for the future. 


On August 10, 1898, the twenty-sixth anniversary of the or- 
ganization, the last regular meeting was held in Dunlap at the 
hospitable home of Mrs. Lorenzo Kellogg, a charter member of 
the society. So many of the former members of the society had 
died or moved away, and the new ones seemed to lack interest, 
that the members voted to hold the annual picnic at the home of 
Mrs. B. F. Roberts and then disband. The society had served 
its purpose in the early day, and, like the old-fashioned Thanks- 
giving, its anniversary would always bring recollections of pleas- 
ure, joyous reunions, and feasts of good things. 

On September 6 the farmers and their families gathered from 
far and near. A bountiful dinner was served under the shadow 
of the trees, and as usual much merriment and good feeling pre- 
vailed. With lively anecdotes and merry conversation the time 
passed rapidly away. But festive days, like all others, must end. 
As the sun went down, the Farmers’ Wives’ Society adjourned, 
hoping to meet again some anniversary day. 
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. Dora E. Frink 

. Lettie E. Jordan 
. Hattie R. Hatch 
. Nellie C. Roberts 
. Almira J. Moore 

. Parmelia D. Kellogg 
. Emma B. Roberts 
. Harriet A. Greene 
. Ann Bartlett 

. Sarah M. Hyde 

. Dorcas French 

. Mary Hickox 

rs. Augusta Hammond 
. A. N. Warren 

. Alley R. Graves 
. Cynthia J. Miers 
. C. A. Chapman 

. H. M. Lowrey 

. R. E. Eccleston 

. L. E. Brace 

. Bartiett 

. Matilda Lyman 

. Ann B. Lyman 

. Orin Hatch 

. Angelica Davis 


Margaret Donovan 
‘Arthur Roberts 
Jane Gilchrist 
Emma Lyman 
Nellie BH. Kellogg 
Katie Brown 
Bella Davie 

Orre BE. Green 


. Sarah E. Rix 
. L. Kentner 


Annie Oakley 
J. KH. Emerson 


. Mary Jackson 
. Susan Gifford 
. Charles Sears 
. W. T. Preston 
. Harlow Mills 
. A. B. Pratt 

. Nettie Byers 


Mrs. S. C. Havecroft 
Mrs. W. C. Bryan 
Mrs. Eugene Bryan 
Mrs. M. E. Riggs 
Mrs. E. B. Pierce 
Mrs. S. J. Smith 
Mrs. L. E. Underhill 
Mrs. Hettie Bilger 
Mrs. J. Young 

Mrs. J. M. Peters 
Mrs. R. A. Betchel 
Mrs. Frank Pflieger 
Mrs. C. A. McGarvey 
Mrs. S. M. Carpenter 
Mrs. L. Francis 

Mrs. R. B. Hillis 
Mrs. D. R. Rogers 
Mrs. Fannie Manning 
Mrs. D. B. Lake 

Mrs. C. L. True 
Mrs. S. W. Morton 
Mrs. A. L. Metcalf 
Mrs. Jane Havercroft 
Miss Nellie A. Preston 
Miss Grace Kellogg 
Miss Gertie Jordan 
Mrs. Mae Kellogg 
Mrs. Will Moore 
Mrs. Peter Campbell 
Miss Minnie Roberts 
Mrs. Nixon 

Mrs. C. A. Bryan 
Mrs. Noel Fouts 
Mrs. James Fouts 
Mrs. Wm. Fouts 

Miss Edith Fouts 
Mrs. Nancy Benjamin 
Miss Bettie Benjamin 
Mrs. John Dedrick 
Mrs. H. M. Hanchett 
Mrs. J. W. Lawson 
Mrs. Frank Rogers 
Mrs. Ella Lyman ~ 
Mrs. Esther Hall 
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Mrs. 8. E. Stowell Mrs. Sarah McCord 
Mrs. Phebie Weed Mrs. D. C. Pherguson 
Mrs. Hattie Brace Mrs. George Dawson 
Mrs. M. Smith Mrs. Chas. Jackson 
Mrs. A. J. Pitts Mrs. Jefferson Watkins 
Mrs. L. M. Wright Mrs. Musgrove 

Mrs. W. H. Garrett Mrs. Terrill Young 
Mrs. A. I. Maynard Mrs. M. J. Young 

Mrs. Robt. Ramsey Mrs. Chas. Davis 


Mrs. James Vanscoy 


FRUIT TREES FOR WHEAT 


We will sell fruit trees the coming spring for wheat, bacon, 
beeswax, dry hides, or cash, wheat to be delivered at Shepherd's 
mills, Des Moines, at the mills of J. D. Parmlo in Warren County, 
at the nursery at Pella, or at the mills of William Crumpton, near 
Winterset. One hundred thousand root grafts, set the present 
winter, will be sold at $8.00 per thousand, and two or three years’ 
time given for payment, at 6 per cent., or we will sell for un- 
improved lands south or west of this. 

Two hundred Concord grapes at $1.00 each; Burris fine Earl 
Scarlet and Hoovey’s Seedling strawberries at the usual prices. 

We will sell to punctual farmers on time. We have very large 
trees at Pella, Winterset and Des Moines and trees of four years’ 
growth at Indianola and Boonesboro. 

James SmiTH & Son. 


—Tri-Weekly Iowa State Journal, Des Moines, March 1, 1858. 
(In the newspaper collection of the Historical Department of 
Towa.) 
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TRANSPORTATION IN IOWA BEFORE THE RAILROADS 
By E. R. Hartan 


Romance is rooted in the movement of man from one country 
to another, from one home to another. In that movement are the 
trials of battle, the freaks of fortune, the thrills of love. 

No era of American civil life has ever been so filled with the 
rending of home ties and establishing of new homes and households 
in remote places and under new conditions as that from the be- 
ginning of the government in Iowa to the universal introduction 
of the railway and telegraph. Not only the entire area of Iowa, 
but most of the country north and west of it, was in this era pop- 
ulated by permanent home makers, and overlaid by the fabric 
of well ordered society. Both the people and the rules and ideals 
of social life were brought out of the older portions of America 
literally ‘“‘by wagon.” 

It follows, then, that at the beginnig of the state the thin film 
of civilized life was spread through the interior by the then best 
facilities of horse-drawn vehicles for the well to do, and with con- 
veyances for the less favored shading down to the zealous man 
afoot. By the time all our lands were “taken up” and the Civil 
War was ended, the hordes on foot and the caravans on wheel 
were taken up by the speedy railroad trains. Only local trips 
remained for wagons, save for a few who for economy’s sake 
transported themselves and families to new homes west of the 
Missouri and east of the Rockies. 

So our state beginnings saw the stage coach endings. As the 
swarms of people settled down upon our prairies they saw and 
recognized at first the sinuous, but level road, the tavern and wag- 
on yard, the ford and ferry and the great corporations for for- 
warding persons and property in wagons. But within this genera- 
tion that broke the soil were the time and the men who laid 
straight lines of iron, relegated the taverns, towns and even part 
of time itself, to the scrap heap, overturned customs and abolished . 
things that had formed racial adventure since the Crusades, and 
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recreation since the Troubadours first circulated and the Gypsies 
first moved. 

It has been one of my prime purposes to cause Iowa people of 
practical and poetic mind to delve down through the stratum of 
Iowa thrift after 1865, and on through that of Iowa valor of the | 
Civil War era, into the rich deposits of foundation times. Thus, 
and as yet most of the effort has been to aid in recalling and 
visibly marking the travel ways found and respected by those who 
entered upon and first used the lands. 

When our race has ventured into new regions of either land or 
sea, man’s first act has been to fix in science the evidence of his 
act. He has charted his ship’s course by reference to immovable 
stars and left his pathway a legible line. On land, by a variation 
of the same practice, he has actually laid down his meridians and 
parallels, adjusting his life and that of his fellows to the “bound- 
aries” all respect, and to the “land marks” set or selected by the 
surveyor to inform the unpracticed. In Iowa, every farm and road 
and right of way is so marked upon the surface of the earth itself, 
and its counterpart is described by courses and distances and 
again by attendant maps drawn usually to scale. In the case of 
lands themselves, the original descriptions and maps, to which all 
men interested will for all time refer, are in the vaults of the State 
Land Office at Des Moines; copies, verified, are in the Federal 
Land Office at Washington, and in the offices of the county re- 
corders in the respective county seats of Iowa. 

These notes of the surveyor were made in the field as he went 
with chain and compass over the unbroken sod ahead of the pio- 
neer. In his notes the surveyor recorded the existence of such im- 
perishable objects as he found, which would forever bear witness 
by precise measurement and angle to the line he was laying down. 
And thus he drew his detail maps of the sections (one mile 
square), which he covered. Piecing together the adjacent sections 
he produced his larger maps, and as the boundary of one, of 
course, became the boundary of the next, the exact location, 
course, width, depth and character of each brook, creek, and 
river is actually laid down upon our official maps. 
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Occasional travelers, however, came over lands prior to either 
the “settler” or “surveyor.” They were hunters, soldiers, trap- 
pers, traders, and Indians, individuals or groups. Starting from 
civilization, their objective was known and was often some remote 
game-ground, outpost or Indian camp. In nearly every instance 
there was direct and speedy movement. The passage of a few men 
and animals marked their course of travel or made a “trail” by 
the killing of the grass in the pathway and the action of the rain in 
deepening the tracks. Those desiring to go from the same point to 
the same remote region, being governed by identical purposes of 
easy levels and ready access to water and feed, followed the same 
course. These marks across country were by some designated as 
a “trace,” by others a “trail.” And as designations of streams 
differed, so did those of many of the ancient travel ways. The 
surveyors often mapped in the same townships and on adjacent 
sections one travel way as “trail” and “trace.” 


And, by the way, the nomenclature of the surveyor’s descrip- 
tions were never standardized. If the surveyor happened to have 
been brought up in New England he used a set of terms differing 
often in some particulars from the terms used by the surveyor 
from South Carolina. So, for instance, the notes will indicate that 
White Breast Creek flowing across one township is noted as White 
Breast River; in the next township, but still lower down it is White 
Breast Creek. Smaller tributaries indicated as of identical im- 
portance from their width, depth, etc., will be denominated var- 
iously as “rill,” “run,” “rivulet,” “branch,” “swale,” “slough,” and 


“creek,” though “swale” and “slough” occur but seldom in tim- 
bered regions, 


The object in marking the Mormon Trail is to indicate by 
bronze and granite something of the importance in pre-railroad 
days in Iowa, of the travel upon one of these prehistoric ways. 
For a hundred years white men, and probably for thousands of 
years, aboriginal men and animals, passing east and west over 
what is now Iowa, followed easy levels and stream crossings. 
There is a natural way of easy passage of the Missouri at or near 
Council Bluffs. Advancing toward that passage from any point 
on the Mississippi, almost all paths converge in Cass County. But 
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in the main, early travel in historic times was from southeastern 
Iowa; the main stream of the trail lay there, and it was by acci- 
dent that this way, being taken by large bodies of Mormons in 
1846, the year in which parts of the lands across which the way 
lay were surveyed, became denominated in the surveyor’s original 
notes and maps as the “Mormon Trail.” As the surveyors ad- 
vanced westward with their surveys they carried the designation, 
with variations, such as “Mormon Trace’; “Road from Pisgah to 
the Missouri”; “Mormon Road’’; “Road from Southeast Iowa’; 
“Road from Nauvoo,” etc. 


The course above referred to, under whatever designation, was 
little used in all its length after 1848 by the Mormon emigration, 
which after Nauvoo was depopulated, crossed the Mississippi at 
and above Burlington, and, in the main passed through Iowa City, 
crossed the Des Moines River at various places, depending on 
season and soil conditions, but finally converging in the “Old 
Mormon Trail” before reaching Council Bluffs. Their caravans 
formed probably less than a tenth of the travel for the decade of 
1846-1856, since the great California and Oregon emigration 
from Iowa and east took that road, while much of the enterprise 
and adventure, investment, business, settlement, emigration, legis- 
lation and litigation in Iowa along the ‘“Mormon Trail” was based 
upon this general travel. 


From the immense collection of Iowa newspapers of 1849 and 
later, preserved in the Historical Department of Iowa at Des 
Moines, I have copied thousands of the then current advertise- 
ments, news items, published letters and editorials that indicate 
the importance of wagon travel of that time. These indicate and 
name the different routes, the destination, objects and accomplish- 
ments of the travelers, and the interest and expectations of the 
people remaining at home in Iowa. I set out from but one paper, 
the Western Democrat, published by J. B. Dorr, at Andrew, Jack- 
son County, Iowa, three typical items. One a ferry advertisement, 
one a general store advertisement and one paragraph of a letter 
from California to the New York Tribune. 
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A NEW FERRY ACROSS THE MISSOURI RIVER 


The subscribers have obtained from the General Assembly of the 
State of Iowa, a charter to keep a Ferry across the Missouri River at 
Council Bluffs, and a permit from the Indian Agent at Council 
Bluffs Agency, to land in the Indian Territory, are prepared with 
- new and safe boats and tried watermen, to attend faithfully to the 
duties of said Ferry. For those going to Oregon or California, this 
is decidedly the best crossing place. Aside from being over three 
hundred miles nearer than by Independence, it saves the difficult 
and dangerous crossings of the two forks of Kansas River, the 
Platt River and several others, and ensures the protection of the 
U. S. Troops as well as the Agency of the Ottoes, Omahas and 
Pawnees being at the Bluffs. 


The roads to this Ferry from the various crossings on the Missis- 
sippi through the interior of Iowa are good, well supplied with wood 
and water, and every other article needed by the emigrant, and at St. 
Francis and Council Bluffs, all articles of food, furniture, &c., that 
will be needed in crossing the mountain, can be had on reasonable 
terms, as well as good and experienced guides and mountaineers; in 
fact it is designed to be prepared with all such articles as the traveler 
may need to add to his comfort and safety. 


Those who wish to spend the winter here in order to cross the 
mountains early, can find abundance of all they require for them- 
selves and teams. This Ferry being on the direct line from Chicago to 
the South Pass, gives it a decided advantage over the old route. All 
North of the Iowa should pass through Iowa City, via Trading House, 
25 miles, (Bob Hutchinson’s residence) Snook’s Grove, 24 miles; 
Newton, 34 miles; this is the county seat of Jasper county; to Ft. 
Desmoine (Raccoon Forks), 30 miles; here goods and stores of every 
kind can be had on fair terms.—From this place the road is the best 
of any in the State. To Brown’s ford on North river, 18 miles; 
Happy grove, 6 miles, to Marvin’s grove, 6 miles; to Tucker’s grove 
10 miles (4% mile off the road) to Allen’s 9 miles, at the bridge 
across Middle river; to east fork of the Nodaway, 13 miles, good ford; 
to west fork of the Nodaway, Campbell’s grove, 15 miles, stream 
bridged—plenty of timber; to east fork of the Nisabotony, 12 miles. 
Ferrin’s Ferry at the old Indian village. Here the northern road 
intersects the Mormon trail; to Mount Scott, 17 miles to west fork, 
5 miles; to Silver Creek, 10 miles; to Keg creek, 6 miles; here the 
road forks, the right hand leads to Kanesville, the principal Mor- 


mon town, the left to St. Francis opposite Council Bluffs Agency in 
Nebraska Territory. 
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SOUTHERN ROUTE 


Eddyville is the principal crossing place of the Southern road— 
emigrants would do well to lay in their supplies here as there are 
some five or six large stores, flouring mills, &c.; to Clark’s Point, 
13 miles, to Prathers, 12 miles; to Chariton Point, 13 miles, center 
of Lucas county, to Watson’s 20 miles; to Pisgah, 40 miles; to Fer- 
rin’s Ferry at the junction of the northern and southern roads, 60 
miles. The distance from Iowa City to St. Francis can be traveled 
in 12 days with good ox teams. From Eddyville, in 14 days. 


CLARK, TOWNSEND, WHEELING & Co. 


St. Francis, July, 1849. 
—Andrew, Ia. Western Democrat, Nov. 28, 1849, p. 4, col. 5 


TO THE TRAVELING COMMUNITY 


The undersigned begs leave to inform the traveling Community in 
general, and the California and Oregon Emigrants in particular, that 
he keeps the ferry at Eddyville, Iowa, owned by the Eddyville Ferry 
Company, where he will be at all times with a good boat and fixtures 
to accommodate travelers and hopes to have a good share of the 
public patronage. 

Eddyville, July 11, 1849. S. ROBERTS. 

The above is decidedly one of the best Ferries on the Desmoines 
river, and on the best route to the Bluffs for all southern emigrants. 
Ed. Dem. 

—Andrew, Ia. Western Democrat, Nov. 28, 1849, p. 4, col. 5 


Monterey, Oct. 1, 1849 
Messrs. Greely & McElrath :— 

Washing is still $8.00 a dozen, and the consequence is, large quan- 
tities of soiled linen are sent to our antipodes (China) to be puri- 
fied,—and the practice is now becoming general—San Francisco is, 
in fact, more metropolitan in its character than any other port in 
the world, A vessel just in from Canton brought 250 doz. which 
were sent out a few months ago; another from the Sandwich Island 
brought 100 doz. Its trade with all parts of the Pacific is 
rapidly increasing. 

—Andrew, Ia. Western Democrat, Nov. 23, 1849, p. 4, col. 5 


It is not this old way so much as the hopes and hearts, the 
homes and happiness it bore to and from the West that we should 
note. It is not only mot the Mormon nor even his route itself so 
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much as that living, pushing, throbbing, singing, swearing, moving 
line of humanity squirming across our state from 1847 to 1867, 
that I have sought to visualize. It is that there shall be added 
to the common heritage of our state’s traditions of valor, of honor 
and of zeal, also that of the semblance of a crusade for home and 
wealth; of the once existent mild, wild horde that melted away 
into the Railroad era without leaving in our song or story its 
tavern terms or campfire tales; its homeseeking and homesick im- 
pulses; its tough fibred standards; its throes of anxiety and thrills 
of achievement. 

The greater, more tragic era of the Civil War deposited its rel- 
ics and recolletions upon the last of the old Wagon days in Iowa. 
The railroad relegated the customs and the language of the long 
wagon journey. The automobile retrieved the cross-country tour 
without restoring its route or poetry. The recent war annihilated 
all the other thoughts and throbs. But may not these markers 
serve forever at least as texts on which our children shall preach 
sermons of that almost lost and quite romantic age? 


FOUR DOLLARS REWARD 


Taken from me the subscriber (living in Salem) on Friday 
the 14th instant, a light grey mare, about seven years old and 
thirteen or fourteen hands high, with her mane and tail cropt, 
and is natural to a hand gallop, had on russet saddle and housing: 
the man who took her called himself Kent, he appeared to be 
about thirty-five years of age, was dressed in a cloth coloured 
coat, blue jacket, and a pair of deer skin breeches, grey hose and 
leather strings in his shoes. Whoever will take up and secure 
said man and mare, or either, so that the subscriber may have 
them, shall be paid the above reward with all necessary charges. 

BENJAMIN Coats. 


From The Boston Chronicle, July 4, 1768. (In the newspaper 
collection of the Historical Department of Iowa.) 
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PASH A BA HO 


STORY OF THE OLD CHIEF—AN INCIDENT AT “THE POINT” 
WOMAN’S RIGHTS IN THE WILDERNESS 


By Mrs. A. M. Mitchell in Gregg’s Dollar Monthly and Old 
Settlers’ Memorial, Vol. II, No. 8, p. 12, 1874 


Mr. Gregg: As the Keokuk Gate City is at present entertain- 
ing its readers with a lengthy account of the old Indian Chief, 
Pash A Ba Ho, I suppose the incident I am about to narrate will 
not be misplaced in your columns. The circumstance which was 
related to me by one who was an eye witness of the affair was 
probably never told to A. W. Harlan, as the episode reflected but 
little credit upon the old warrior. 

In the fall of 1831, the Sauk and Foxes, as was their custom 
when on their way to their trapping grounds up the Des Moines, 
stopped at the Point to lay in their winter supplies. Among them 
was the ‘redoubtable “Stabbing Chief,” who, under ordinary cir- 
umstances, was a quiet, well behaved personage, but, unfortu- 
nately, like many of his red and white brethren, had an undue 
partiality for the juice of corn, and it took but little of the fiery 
beverage to transform him into a quarrelsome, noisy, howling 
savage. 

As the Indians remained several days at the Point, Pash A Ba 
Ho had a fine opportunity for offering his devotions at the shrine 
of Bacchus; for the whiskey barrels belonging to the American 
Fur Company always stood tap-free for the red man. 

For the first day or two, Monsieur Pash kept himself pretty 
well under control, but on the third day concluded, as it would 
be the last chance he would have to imbibe for some time to come, 
to wind up with a grand drunk. 

One after another the canoes left the landing, and in vain the 
occupants tried to induce the Chief to accompany them. Pash A 
Ba Ho was enjoying himself and expostulation and entreaty were 
alike unavailing; through the village he went, shouting and 
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dancing, talking Indian and swearing English, till all his people 
had left the place, with the exception of his wife, who still fol- 
lowed him about, mainly striving to quiet his drunken revelry. 

The old Chief’s wife was a refined, delicate-looking squaw, with 
quite self-possessed manners, and a low, softly modulated voice-— 
a genuine lady by nature; consequently her husband’s misconduct 
was exceedingly trying to her feelings. 

Some fifteen or twenty feet from the American Fur Company 
building stood a large cottonwood tree, and beneath its spreading 
branches old Pash finally seated himself. Bracing his body 
against the tree, he swung his bottle above his head and com- 
menced singing a hideous war song, pausing now and then to 
indulge in a few good solid English oaths. Madam Pash stood 
a short distance from the tree stirring a pot of venison broth, 
and her quick eye took in her lord’s position at a glance, and 
she determined to end his carousal then and there. 


Stepping behind the tree, she drew from beneath her blanket 
a long, woolen scarf, and with one rapid movement passed it 
twice around the old man’s waist, fastening the ends firmly to- 
gether on the opposite side of the tree; and before the Chief 
could comprehend the fact that he was a prisoner, she had picked 
up a bucket that stood near and started for the river. 

In a few moments she returned with the pail full of water, and 


drawing as near to her husband as was consistent with safety, 
she emptied the entire contents over his head. 


The shouts which went up from the old savage might have 
rivaled the cries that echoed along the walls of Pandemonium, 
during the Stygian council, so eloquently described by Milton. 

“What is she doing with him?” asked my informant, who, with 


the rest of the villagers, had gathered around to witness the per- 
formance. 


“Putting him through a course of discipline, madam,” an- 
swered Colonel Farnham, who stood leaning against the porch, 


shaking with laughter, “and a very efficacious remedy it will be, 
as you will see in a short time.” ; 


Unmoved by the cries of her husband, or of the wild merriment 
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of the whites, the squaw again sought the river bank, filled her 
pail, and once more the contents went streaming over the head 
of her captive. Again the old Chief sent up an unearthly shout, 
yelling, swearing, threatening, as he vainly tried to release him- 
self from his position, but the Indian scarf held him like a band 
of iron, while Mrs. Pash stood looking on with the utmost 
composure. 


Not a sign of anger or annoyance on her face, as with her 
usual quiet manner she proceeded to give him another bath, and 
by the time the sixth bucket of cold river water had deluged his 
hide the effect was plainly perceptible, and in the course of an 
hour she lossened the scarf, and a more thoroughly sobered in- 
dividual never rose from beneath the boughs of a cottonwood. 


At a word of command from his wife, the Chief drew near the 
fire, and as soon as his clothes were dried sat down to partake 
of the food which had been prepared for him an hour before. The 
meal over he proceeded to help pack the cooking utensils, shook 
hands with his white friends, and with the docility of a lamb 
followed his wife down to the boat, and soon their canoe was 
floating away over the blue waters of the great river. 


Pash A Ba Ho may have been a mighty brave warrior, and may 
have taken the scalps of seven Igh-ho-was at one time, but it is 
an unmistakable fact that he was once thoroughly conquered by 
a woman—a power which many whiter, as well as braver men, 
have been forced to acknowledge. 


Warsaw, Feb., 1874. 
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TILGHMAN A. HOWARD 
By Witiiam H. FremiInc 


In the compilation attached to the “Iowa Historical Census” of 
1880 and previous years it is stated that the county of Howard 
was supposed to be named in honor of General Tilghman A. How- 
ard, of Indiana. That such is the case hardly admits of a doubt 
now. It is well, it is thought, to put into THe ANNats a sketch 
of the life of the man thus honored. Much of what is here repro- 
duced is taken from an obituary address delivered on July 4, 1847, 
by Joseph A. Wright, at Rockville, Indiana, the home of both 
men. This Mr. Wright was afterwards governor of Indiana, and a 
political partisan and friend of the deceased, and a brother 
of George G. Wright, noted Iowa jurist and United States sena- 
tor. 


Tilghman A. Howard was born on November 14, 1797, on 
George Creek, by the waters of the Saluda River, four miles 
northeast of Pickensville, South Carolina. He was the son of a 
Baptist minister and curiously enough the third son through a 
third marriage of each parent. His father was eighteen years old 
when he joined the American army under General Greene, and 
served under him at the battle of Eutaw Springs in South Carolina. 
In the words of one who knew him well, he ‘“‘fought as became 
-an American soldier.” In the strong and nervous language of his 
son, “His musket told its own tale at the Revolution.” As a 
preacher he had the reputation of being a sucessful one. He 
maintained his standing as a faithful herald of the cross until 
the year 1839, when he passed away in the state of Illinois. 
Tilghman’s mother was of the family of Ashurst, whose name the 
gon also bore. His mother died when he was two years old, and 
the rearing and education of young Howard devolved on a half 
brother, John McElroy, who moved in a couple of years to Bun- 
combe County, North Carolina. There the boy remained until he 
was about nineteen, when he went into Tennessee without re- 
lations or friends, but relied on his own industry and perseverance 
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to make his way in the world. He soon became a clerk in a store 
and engaged in school teaching, devoting much time, however, to 
the study of law. He was his own preceptor, although he re- 
ceived some instruction from Hugh Lawson White, one of the 
most eminent men of the nation, a Tennesseean, who was the 
choice of his state and Georgia for president in 1836 when Van 
Buren was elected. Senator Oliver H. Smith, who was a member 
of the Senate during White’s later years in that body, said White 
spoke in the highest terms of General Howard. In 1818, at the 
age of twenty-one, he was admitted to the bar and at once com- 
menced practice. In 1824 he was elected to the State Senate 
when Governor Samuel Houston put Howard on his staff, whence 
doubtless came his title of “General.” The friendship between 
the Governor and his staff officer continued throughout their 
lives. In 1828 he was chosen a presidential elector and as such 
voted for Jackson and Calhoun. 


In 1830 Howard removed to Indiana, and a few years later 
settled at Rockville, thereafter his home. He had not long been 
there when he was surprised to receive from President Jackson 
a commission as district attorney for Indiana, which office he 
held for six years. In 1835 he was appointed a commissioner 
to settle a large amount of conflicting claims under various 
treaties, acts of Congress, etc. The claims involved more than 
half a million dollars, in which a numerous lot of speculators 
were interested. It was held to be important to select a man 
who would hear the whole proof and report to Washington, and 
it was likewise important to have a man in whom the govern- 
ment, as well as the citizens that were pressing their claims, should 
have confidence. In respect to the appointment of a commis- 
sioner, General Cass, then secretary of war, related this incident: 
“After the names of several persons were presented for consider- 
ation, President Jackson, who being indisposed, was not present 
while the cabinet was considering the matter, came into the room, 
and, ascertaining the subject being considered, said, ‘Gentlemen, 
I will tell you whom to appoint.’ All were silent. ‘Appoint Gen- 
eral Howard, of Indiana; he is an honest man. I have known 
him long.’ And the appointment was made, Howard’s first knowl- 
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edge of it coming with the commission. He visited Chicago, spent 
three months in investigating the claims, and made a voluminous 
report to the government, and there never was heard a whisper 
of suspicion as to his integrity, or his fidelity to the government, 
or to the claimants.” 


At one time, being interested from public considerations in 
the construction of a canal, he went to Washington to urge the 
extension of that canal. A friend, having heard of the con- 
templated trip, wrote him, urging him not to take the trip; saying 
that there was a contest between the canal and the river interests, 
and that it would injure Howard in respect to his future political 
prospects. To this appeal Howard made an answer well worthy of 
being considered by public officials when assailed similarly: “The 
time for making everything bend to future political interests has 
passed; the state has been trodden down by such things; I am 
for the redemption of the state.” 


In 1839 he was elected to the Twenty-sixth Congress where he 
made himself manifest as a good man in council. While there he 
made a long speech in favor of a bill granting aid to western 
states for internal improvements. In 1840 he was a delegate to 
the Baltimore convention that renominated Martin Van Buren 
for the presidency. In that body he made a powerful speech in 
support of the nomination made. In the same year he reluctantly 
resigned his seat in Congress in order to accept his party’s nomina- 
tion for governor of the state, in which campaign, one of the hot- 
test known in that state, or indeed in any state, he went down to 
defeat, but he polled a larger vote than Van Buren did three 
months later. Two years afterwards he was a candidate for 
United States senator. He had the nomination for that office of 
his political friends in that body, of whom there were seventy-four. 
The Whig whose term was about to expire had the nomination 
‘of his friends in that body, but among the latter were two persons 
who were elected from strongly Whig counties, but whose fidelity 
to the party was suspected. The result of that contest was the 
defeat of both the men who were their parties’ choice for the Sen- 
ate, accomplished by the treachery of these two doubtful mem- 
bers, who voted for another man advanced by the Democrats, 
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on abandoning General Howard. The Whig, who was defeated 
through the same treachery that beat Howard, said, “I know 
that General Howard never got over the mortification of that de- 
feat.” Regarding the men who were responsible for the result 
the same writer said, “They have lived to be as comfortable in 
the presence of those who once respected them as General Arnold 
was when introduced, in England, to the friends of Major Andre.” 


In 1844, General Howard was appointed by President Tyler 
minister to the Republic of Texas. Arriving at Washington, 
Texas, then the capital of the Republic, on August 1, he met 
his old-time friend, General Houston, now president of Texas, 
and he was received as the duly accredited minister from the 
United States. But, only nine days later, General Howard was 
seized by symptoms of the malady that was soon to terminate 
his worthy life. This event occurred on August 15, 1844, at the 
home of John Farquher, a few miles distant from the town of 
Washington. His remains were brought to Rockville, and there 
interred. 


Mr. Wright said of him: ‘Howard possessed a mind that al- 
ways appeared to be athirst for information—ever on the alert— 
ever active—and no situation in life could prevent him from in- 
vestigating things around him. How often have those who knew 
him well seen him, in the midst of conversation, suddenly stop 
and go to examine some old dictionary, or some ancient map or 
chronological chart! Aside from profound and exhaustive knowl- 
edge in his profession, his acquirements in history, politics, geog- 
raphy, geology, mineralogy, botany, moral and mental philosophy, 
and theological subjects were astonishing to ordinary minds. Com- 
bining such a mass of information, a massive intellect, and a vivid 
imagination with a powerful voice, a dignified and noble personal 
appearance, dark, piercing, expressive eyes, and a lofty liberality 
and earnestness of sentiment—these made him, what he truly was, 
a powerful speaker. With all this, connect his active and never- 
ceasing benevolence, his strict regard for justice, his high sense of 
honor, together with his deep feelings of piety and the well-known 
purity of his whole life—these gave him a power and influence 
in society, of which any man might justly be proud.” 
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The same authority said of him: ‘Howard was a Christian, 
and as such, a liberalist. I never knew a man who took so wide 
a view of religious liberty. He kept constantly before him, and 
practiced through life this truth, that our political liberty grows 
out of, and must ever rest upon, the great Puritanic doctrine of 
the direct allegiance of every man to God, and his consequent 
duty to serve him according to the dictates of his conscience, what- 
ever bishops, popes, presidents or moderators may say to the con- 
trary. The forms and ceremonies of the churches had little to do 
with his Christianity. I verily believe that Howard could have 
lived and died in any church in Christendom, a pious and de- 
voted man.” 


His last words, said to his physician, were: ‘“‘All is right.” To 
another he said, “I suffer much; the paroxysm is great; but the 
Lord is my shepherd.” In his last letter to his wife, written 
just before his departure from earth, he wrote, “The Lord is my 
shepherd; surely goodness and mercy shall follow me all the days 
of my life.” 


This summary of the man’s career is given in the memorial ad- 
dress cited: 


1, An orphan at two years of age. 

A school teacher at nineteen. 

A self-made lawyer at twenty-one. 

A state senator at twenty-six. 

A successful lawyer and profound jurist at thirty. 

A dignified and useful member of Congress at forty-one. 

7. An accomplished minister to a neighboring republic at 
forty-six. 

Oliver H. Smith, a Whig leader in Indiana, said of Howard: 
“He was one of the great men of the state,” adding, “I have 
sometimes thought him not fully appreciated, as he richly de- 
served to be.” 

It was this man, after whom one of the fifty counties that were 
established seventy years ago, was named. His own state, just 
after his death, changed the name of an old county to that of 
Howard. 


Sr oa\se note 
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IOWA EAST AND WEST 
By D. C. Mort 


The singular connection of Iowa with the East and the West 
in the development of the entire country, is illustrated in the 
annals of nearly every county in Iowa. The most notable instance 
is the well known aggregation of individuals the late George G. 
Wright characterized as the “Keosauqua Group of Famous Men.” 
This title some years later was, by the present Curator of the 
Historical Department of Iowa, elaborated to “The Van Buren 
County Group of Famous Men” and illustrated through por- 
traiture on the walls of the oldest of court rooms in the state— 
at Keosauqua. 


Rivalry of state with state, and, in early days, settlement with 
settlement, often produced the inventories and appraisements 
of community advantages. In later years the catalogues of these 
claims formed the basis for much patriotic enthusiasm. A most in- 
teresting instance of this character came recently to our attention 
on the part of the city of Muscatine. So full is it of information 
usually overlooked and so well is it told by Hon. George M. Titus, 
of Muscatine, that we here set it out as one of the precious items 
of Iowa patriotic literature. 


In the year 1912 Mrs, Titus and I visited Europe. We went in 
a party conducted by a tourist company. The parties were always 
limited to fifteen. When we assembled on the steamer it developed 
that six of the party were from Philadelphia; two from Camden, 
New Jersey; two from New Haven; four from Evansville, Indiana; 
one from Toledo, and Mrs. Titus and myself. It became necessary 
to make frequent explanations as to where Muscatine was located 
and what our principal industries were, and for the first time in my 
life I felt somewhat the embarrassment of residing in an ordinarily 
sized city. The embarrassment, however, wore away as we became 
better acquainted. One evening some one mentioned “Pigs is Pigs,” 
and inquired if I had read it. I replied, “Oh, yes, that was written 
by Ellis Parker Butler, who was born and raised in Muscatine.” On 
another occasion comment was made about the wonderful success of 
William Zeigler with Royal Baking Powder, which gave me an oppor- 
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tunity to say that the formula for the Royal Baking Powder was 
made by a steamboat cook at Muscatine, and that William Zeigler 
started his career as a drug clerk in our city. When we reached 
Amsterdam my wife and I excused ourselves from the party to make 
a call upon the United States consul at Amsterdam, who was Mr. 
Frank W. Mahin, a former resident of Muscatine, and we, of course, 
explained the reason for our call. As we passed through France on 
the train we observed a large sign out in a field, inscribed, “H. J. 
Heinz, 57 varieties.” One of the gentlemen in the party called at- 
tention to this sign and remarked what a wonderfully large insti- 
tution the Heinz company was and commented on its’ world-wide 
advertising. Here was another chance for me and I said, “That is a 
large institution, and the largest branch of that company, outside of — 
Pittsburgh, is located at Muscatine,’ and they all expressed consid- 
erable amazement. 

After arriving at Paris our names were published as an American 
tourist party, in the Paris edition of the Vew York Herald, and our 
names attracted the attention of a former friend of ours, who was 
then occupying a beautiful estate on the banks of the Seine, which 
she inherited from her mother, and we were invited to spend the 
week-end with her. That being impossible, we secured an auto which 
we had used in sight-seeing, and drove to this beautiful estate. The 
next day, aS we were going to the Louvre our conductor said, “Mr. 
Titus, the driver told me that you and Mrs. Titus called at a very 
swell place yesterday afternoon.” ‘Yes,’ I answered, “that is owned 
by a lady friend of ours who formerly resided at Muscatine.’ When 
we were in front of the Louvre the conductor said, “We are now ap- 
proaching the statue of LaFayette, built with funds furnished by the 
school children of the United States, and designed by the celebrated 
sculptor, George Grey Barnard.” I asked if he was in the city. He 
said he didn’t think he was. I said, “I would be pleased to meet him; 
he formerly lived in Muscatine, his father being the pastor. of the 
Presbyterian church of which I was a member.” One of our party 
turned to his wife with the remark, “Wife, just as soon as we return 
to the States I think we should go and see that Muscatine. It must 
be a ‘helva town’” From that time on there wasn’t any doubt 
in the minds of the party about the importance of the city of our 
home. 

I told this story at a banquet given here recently for quite a num- 
ber of strangers, and one of them who responded on that occasion, 
told a story of Mark Twain, and incidentally added, “who I suppose 
at one time lived in Muscatine.’ I responded, “He certainly did. 
Samuel Clemens lived within two blocks of this hotel and was em- 
ployed on the Muscatine Journal.” 
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In corroboration of the statement that Mark Twain lived for a 
time in Muscatine we quote from the Muscatine Journal of April 
22, 1910, and give foot note references to his works, as follows: 


FAMOUS HUMORIST ONCE LIVED IN MUSCATINE 


Samuel L. Clemens (Mark Twain), whose death last evening at 
his home at Redding, Connecticut, has brought sorrow to the hearts 
of a nation, which mourns the loss of America’s greatest humorist, 
for a time made his home in Muscatine, residing in the little gray 
house just east of the approach to the high bridge. 


The Clemens family came to Muscatine in the early fifties, the 
widowed mother and her two sons, Orion and Henry, coming first, 
while Samuel! arrived later. In September, 1853, Orion Clemens 
purchased an interest in the Muscatine Journal, then published by 
Jacob Mahin and John Mahin, the resulting firm being styled Mahin 
& Clemens. In June, 1855, the Mahins sold their interests in the 
paper to Charles H. Wilson, and during the regime of Clemens & 
Wilson, in June, 1855, the first issue of the Daily Journal was pub- 
lished. In the same year Clemens disposed of his interest in the 
paper to James W. Logan. 


During part of his residence here Mark Twain himself was em- 
ployed on the Journal. Residents of Muscatine who lived in the 
vicinity of the Clemens home recall many interesting incidents in 
connection with the residence of the family here. At that time there 
was no such thing as the high bridge and from the steps in front of 
the house no doubt Samuel often watched the river and communed 
with his thoughts. 

His description of the summer sunsets of which he speaks in his 
book, “Life on the Mississippi,” shows that he pondered on the beauty 
of the natural scenery in this vicinity. To the back of the house 
there was a little grape arbor and a latticed porch. Here his mother 
performed many daily tasks; she had the true southern hospitality, 
and one citizen who was but a child when the family moved to this 
city, remembers distinctly the spirit of kindliness with which the 
mother of Mark Twain was imbued. 

In speaking of Mark Twain the person referred to said: “He 
was rather a tall boy when he came here, and took delight in play- 
ing with the children of the neighborhood. I used to sit on his lap 
and he used to tell me little stories. He wore a round-about and 
his trousers came to about six inches above his shoe tops, and his 
whole attitude was anything but graceful.” 


1 In “Mark Twain, a Biography,” by Albert Bigelow Paine, Vol. I, p. 102, Twain’s 


arrival at the home of his brother Orion at Muscatine i i 
was there. This was in the fall of 1854. > Pea eae eee 
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During the residence of the family in this city, Henry Clemens 
clerked in Mr. Burnett’s book store. Later he worked on a steamboat 
on the Mississippi, where he was injured in an explosion, the effects 
of which injuries cost him his life. Samuel Clemens had had trouble 
with the pilot of the boat, “Pennsylvania,” and was on board the 
“Lacey.” When the “Lacey” reached Greenville, Mississippi, the 
passengers received word that the “Pennsylvania” had been blown up 
at Ship Island and 150 lives had been lost. 

At Napoleon, Arkansas, an extra issued by a Memphis paper was 
obtained and among the names of the injured appeared the name of 
Henry Clemens. The unfortunate ones were taken by steamer to 
Memphis, where a public hall was converted into a hospital and 
where the wounded received treatment. Here Mark Twain watched 
by his brother’s side until the latter passed away on the evening of 
the sixth day after the accident. 

One touching thing connected with this part of the noted humor- 
ist’s life was the conversation which took place between the two 
young brothers a few nights previous to the explosion while they 
were on the same boat. They were talking of disasters on the water, 
and were pondering over the best method of action in danger. Both 
agreed that whatever happened the best plan would be to stick to 
the boat. A few days later Henry was injured. 

Years after, as Clemens was visiting the different points on the 
river, he noted the changes that had taken place in his former home, 
Hannibal, Mo., and also in Muscatine. In his book? to which refer- 
erice is made above, he wrote as follows: 


“T lived in Muscatine awhile, but the place now has a rather un- 
familiar look; so I suppose it has clear outgrown the town which I 
used to know. In fact, I know it has; for I remember it as a small 
place—which it isn’t now. But I remember it best for a lunatic who 
caught me out in the field one Sunday, and extracted a butcher knife 
from his boot and proposed to carve me with it unless I acknowledged 
him to be the only son of the devil. I tried to compromise on an 
acknowledgment that he was the only member of the family I had 
met. But that did not satisfy him; he wouldn’t have any half 
measures; I must say he was the sole and only son of the devil, and 
he whetted his knife on his boot. 

“It did not seem worth while to make trouble about a little thing 
like that; so I swung around to his view of the matter and saved my 
skin whole. 

“Shortly after, he went to visit his father, and he has not turned 
up since. I trust he is there yet. 


2 “Life on the Mississippi,” pp. 426-7, Am. Pub. Co. 
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“And I remember Muscatine still more pleasantly from its sum- 
mer sunsets. I have never seen any other on either side of the ocean 
that equaled them. They used the broad, smooth river as a canvass 
and painted on it every imaginable dream of colors, from the 
mottled daintiness and delicacies of the opal, all the way up, through 
cumulative intensities, to blinding purple and crimson conflagrations 
which are enchanting to the eye but sharply tried it at the same time. 
All the upper Mississippi has these extraordinary sunsets as a fa- 
miliar spectacle. It is the true Sunset Land. I am sure no other 
country can show so good a right to the name. The sunrises are also 
said to be exceedingly fine; I do not know.” 


BLACK HAWK’S REMAINS 


I read your statement in the Dollar Monthly concerning the 
abduction of the remains of Black Hawk after his death. I 
have reason to know that your statement is correct. I became ac- 
quainted with the facts at the time, and immediately informed 
our mayor of what I had learned. It was through his agency 
the remains were returned to Governor Chambers, or the gov- 
ernor of Iowa Territory. 


Black Hawk was a very extraordinary Indian, rather under 
size; he was compactly built, possessing the most pleasant face 
and features I ever saw in an Indian. In manner grave, digni- 
fied, and polite. He looked less the savage than any Indian 
I have ever seen.—H. A. in Gregg’s Dollar Monthly and Old- 
Settlers’ Memorial, Vol. I, No. 8, p. 9, December, 1873. 


KEOKUK IN THE SPRING OF 1835 


At Keokuk in the spring of 1835 there was not in sight from 
the landing a single house or cabin, except the long row of log 
warehouses at the foot of the rapids. Some of the old “voy- 
ageurs,” or keelboat men, most of mixed Indian and French 
blood, still lingered there, drank whiskey and frequently had 
tremendous rows. It was the hardest looking spot on the whole 
earth.—H. A. in Gregg’s Dollar M onthly and Old-Settlers’ Me- 
morial, Vol. I, No. 8, p. 8, December, 1873. 
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AN UNUSUAL TYPE OF GROOVED STONE AXE 
By Cuartes R. Keyes! 


An Indian stone axe submitted to me for study and description 
by Curator E. R. Harlan of the State Historical Department of 
Iowa-is so unusual a specimen that I believe it worthy of special 
notice. As the axe-maker’s art reached a very high level of de- 
velopment in Iowa, it follows that any specimen which can be 
called extraordinary here is to be counted among the best pro- 
ductions of its kind known to American archaeology. 


This particular axe was recently presented to the State His- 
torical Department by Mr. Thomas E. De Hart of Van Buren 
County, having been found on his farm some two miles from 
Keosauqua about 1880, and having been in his continuous pos- 
session until given to the state. It is a beautiful specimen of dio- 
rite, finely polished throughout, the white feldspar crystals in the 
dark green hornblende producing that mottled appearance so 
characteristic of this tougher-than-granite igneous rock. Though 
by no means the largest of the Iowa axes, it is considerably larger 
than the average, being four inches wide, nine inches long, two and 
one-fourth inches thick and weighing six pounds and eleven 
ounces. The grooves run diagonally a little downward from the 
front to the back, a device which would incline the blade some- 
what closer than the poll to the hand of the wielder and bring 
the cutting edge into the most effective position for a slashing 
downward blow. The poll is flattened and, being drawn in all 
around from the grooves and front and back, is nearly elliptical 
in form. The front and back are straight and parallel, except near 
the top of the poll, and are slightly hollowed, either to satisfy the 


1 Charles Reuben Keyes is a Ph. B., Cornell College, 1894, and an A. M. from 
Harvard, 1898; was principal of schools in Blairstown, Iowa, 1894-1897; instructor of 
German in University of California, 1900-1903; author of ‘Rime and Alliteration in 
Modern English and German Prose” and ‘“‘The Omission of the Auxiliary Verb in Ger- 
man.” He was a graduate student of Harvard, 1897-1900, and of the Universities of 
Munich and Berlin Germany, 1912-1913; professor of German in Cornell College, 1903 
until present time; alumni professor, 1912 to present time. He talks on archaeolo and 
is a bird lover. Professor Keyes is naturally an archaeologist as that is his hobby in 
life. He has always been a natural student along this line and has done much personal 


investigating. 
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taste of the maker or possibly to provide for wedging in case the 
handle needed to be tightened. 


It is not, however, the beauty, size and fine workmanship of 
this axe that give it chief claim to special recognition. Many 
other Iowa axes are equally fine in material and workmanship. 


GROOVED STONE AXE 


Found on the farm of Thomas E. DeHart, near Keosauqua, in 1880. 


It is rather these qualities, combined with its unusual form. Most 
grooved axes, wherever found, are either grooved “all-round,” the 
grooves entirely encircling the implement, or “three-fourths,” 
that is, across both faces and across the front. This Van Buren 
County axe is grooved across the two broad faces only, the front 
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being flattened quite like the back and showing no trace of a 
groove. It is, in short, the finest specimen known to me of the 
rare “Keokuk type” stone axe, a type first described by Fowke 
in 1896 on the basis of five specimens from near Keokuk, Iowa, 
in the collections of the Smithsonian Institution. The original 
reference is brief and is here quoted in full from an article en- 
titled “Stone Art,’ by Gerard Fowke, Thirteenth Annual Report 
of the Bureau of American Ethnology for 1891-92 (published in 
1896), page 68, under a classification of grooved stone axes in 
the Smithsonian collection: [Type] “G. grooved on faces only, 
with both sides flat (figure 38, of granite, from Keokuk, Iowa). 
There are from the same place one of porphyry, one of argillite, 
and three of sienite. This and the preceding form [F] seem pe- 
culiar to that locality.” 


Apparently these Keokuk-type axes have remained rare in col- 
lections and Mr. Fowke’s name for the type, though a good one, 
has received no general recognition. Nevertheless, an axe grooved 
on the faces only is a very distinct type, possibly even farther 
removed from the two common types, the all-round and the three- 
fourths grooved, than these two are from each other. The Keo- 
kuk axe even suggests a different method of hafting from that 
employed with the commoner types, a tough withe doubled around 
the groove and secured with cords or rawhide. An axe grooved 
on the faces only and with a flat or slightly hallowed front pre- 
sents two sharp angles over which a withe thus bent would tend 
constantly to cut and break. The Keokuk axe suggests a hafting 
by means of two straight withes of equal length fitted into the 
grooves so as to project a little beyond the front and fastened 
together both at front and back. It is to be hoped that an axe 
of this type may be discovered sometime in its original handle, 
that the method of hafting may be definitely settled. Meanwhile 
it remains a distinct type, and its neglect in the literature is 
probably due to its comparative scarcity and to its restriction 
geographically to a rather limited area. 


At present there are known to me a total of fifty-two axes of 


the Keokuk type, including the five mentioned by Fowke. Of 
this total a single specimen is from Wisconsin; one is from near 
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McGregor, though doubt exists as to whether from the Wisconsin 
or the Iowa side of the river; two are from Illinois; two are from 
near Maquoketa, Iowa; all the others are lowa specimens and, 
so far as definitely catalogued, are from the southeast quarter 
of the state. The collection of the State Historical Department 
of Iowa contains twenty-three specimens, the largest number, 
doubtless, to be found in any one place. The others are scattered 
in various collections, public and private. 

It will be seen that the total amount of information concerning 
this unusual type of stone axe is meager and that further data is, 
therefore, very desirable. It is the hope of the writer that all 
who possess either specimen or information may be kind enough 
to furnish the data on the basis of which a definite account of 
the Keokuk axe may be written. 


Mt. Vernon, Iowa, Nov. 15, 1920. 


THE LOTUS ISLANDS AT NAUVOO 


A late issue of the Chicago Inter-Ocean contains a sketchy and 
readable article from a correspondent at Nauvoo, giving an ac- 
count of a visit to the islands between that city and Montrose, 
in search of the magnificent and fragrant lotus flower. 

More than a third of a century ago, we have sought and 
found those gorgeous flowers, and the more common water lilies, 
on the same spot; though in our ignorance of natural history and 
things, we only knew them as yellow and white water lilies. 

The rich flowers rise above the surface of the water on pipe- 
like stems several feet long; while the broad, green leaves, meas- 
uring four or five feet in circumference, rest upon the surface of 
the water. They are generally found in the deep recesses of the 
Islands, in still water several feet in depth. 

The writer states that plants from that locality have been pro- 


cured by the commissioners to stock a pond in the New York 
Central Park. 


—From Gregg’s Dollar Monthly and Old-Settlers’ Memorial, 
Vol. I, No. 5, September, 1873. 
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EDITORIAL DEPARTMENT 


WILLIAM H. FLEMING’S CONTRIBUTIONS 


THE ANNALS is fortunate in having in this issue two valuable 
contributions from William H. Fleming, one on “How Twenty- 
one and Twenty-nine Have Been Made Halves of Fifty in Iowa,” 
and another on “Tilghman A. Howard.” Mr. Fleming is now past 
eighty-eight years of age, his mind is clear and his memory 
marvelous. He has had a notable career and has contributed 
valuable public service to the state. He was born in 1833 in New 
York City and early became a printer and newspaper man. He 
came to Iowa in 1854 and to Des Moines in 1867. He has served 
as deputy secretary of state, deputy auditor of state, and had a 
position in the Treasury Department at Washington for several 
years. However, his most important public service was as private 
secretary to seven different governors of Iowa—Merrill, Carpen- 
ter, Kirkwood, Newbold, Gear, Drake, and Shaw. The confidential 
relation which this position occupies with respect to the chief of- 
ficial position of the state gave Mr. Fleming an intimate knowl- 
edge of many phases of Iowa public affairs. We are glad to be 
able to announce that Mr. Fleming is now engaged in writing an 
autobiography which will be replete with reminiscences and anec- 
dotes concerning public matters and events of the state during the 
time of his activities. 


ABSTRACT OF THE MINUTES OF THE STATE BOARD 
OF CONSERVATION 


APRIL 28, 1920 


Resolutions.—That the Board approves a plan of the citizens of 
Beaman, Grundy County, to give cost free to the state seventeen 
acres, and $1,200 or more in cash, the state to take over by purchase 
or condemnation some fifty acres adjoining, and that Ford, Pammel 
and State Treasurer Hoyt be authorized to ascertain the value of the 
tract; that the plan of Dr. Shimek, of the State University, that parts 
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of parks be left for natural restoration of plant life, that some por- 
tions be set aside to where rare plants native to Iowa can be moved, 
and that such tract be kept absolutely undisturbed, is approved, and 
that Dr. Shimek be requested to indicate his preference of areas, 
and prepare maps, etc. 


Report.—Mr. Harlan reported a series of conferences with Car- 
lisle citizens and that they propose an area of 27.358 acres adjacent 
to Carlisle and North River, the purchase price being $12,000, of 
which they propose to contribute $9,000, and that their proposition 
be accepted providing the valuation committee approve the value. The 
report was adopted. 


Motions.—That Mr. Ford and State Treasurer Hoyt be appointed 
as a committee on valuation of proposed park areas and on the de- 
tails of acquisition; that Ford and Kelso be a committee to meet 
Professor Tilton and his friends; that the secretary ask State Fish 
and Game Warden Albert to appear at his convenience to advise with 
the Board concerning putting in a fish hatchery in Backbone Park; 
that Harlan be authorized to get in touch with people at Davenport 
and arrange to place a boulder and tablet to mark Camp McClellan ; 
that the matter of a rustic bridge and mill flume at Backbone Park 
be referred to Kelso and Hoyt; that the matter of the proposed gift 
of Mrs. Munn of a tract of land near McGregor as a nucleus for a 
national park be deferred until after the LaCrosse meeting; that the 
Board endeavor to locate and mark the noted trees in Iowa. 


May 14, 1920 


Motions.—That State Fish and Game Warden Albert, who was 
present, be asked to sit with the Board, take part in the discussions 
and vote on the questions submitted; that the valuation committee 
be directed to commence condemnation proceedings on the lands which 
the state desires and cannot secure from the owners at what the 
Board thinks right prices at the following areas: Big Boulder, 
Floyd County; addition to Lepley Park, Hardin County; addition to 
Oakland Chautauqua Park, Pottawattamie County, and addition to 
Roosevelt Park, Floyd County. 


Resolutions Recommending to Executive Council.—That some fifteen 
acres be acquired on the shore of Storm Lake as a nucleus for a 
larger area later; that some fifty acres be purchased bordering on 
the east side of Little Wall Lake, Hamilton County; that the state 
take up the work of dredging and beautifying Medium Lake, Em- 
metsburg, using the machinery now owned by the local parties, 
and expend this season not to exceed $8,000 in said work, with 
the agreement that when the work of improvement of the lake 
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is reasonably completed the Emmetsburg parties will give the 
state a bill of sale for the dredging machinery, also that the state 
- purchase fifteen or twenty acres of timber land bordering the lake 
on the east; that the state purchase some 200 acres, more or less, 
of swamp and timber-covered land adjacent to Rice Lake, Winne- 
bago County, and that the General Assembly be recommended to 
take such action as may be necessary to restore the lake to its original 
condition as a sanctuary for wild bird and animal life; that the state 
acquire 80 or 100 acres on the shore of Iowa Lake, Emmet County; 
that the state acquire some fifty acres on the shore of Silver Lake, 
Worth County, at such time as there are funds available therefor; 
that the state expend $2,500 or $3,000 in constructing a dam or spill- 
way at the outlet of Tuttle Lake, Emmet County, and that some fifty 
acres on the shore of Tuttle Lake be acquired by the state; that such 
immediate action be taken, by injunction or otherwise, as may be 
necessary to stop the cutting off of the water supply to Cornelia Lake, 
Elm Lake and Mud Lake, Wright County, and that the state pur- 
chase some ten acres on the shore of Cornelia Lake, and four or five 
acres on the shore of Elm Lake, as soon as funds permit; that $500, 
or so much thereof as may be necessary, be appropriated to make re- 
pairs and improvements on the dike on the shore of East Twin Lake, 
Hancock County, and that the state acquire twenty or twenty-five 
acres adjacent to East Twin Lake, and some fifteen acres adjacent 
to West Twin Lake; that the state acquire some twenty-five acres 
adjacent to North Twin Lake, and four or five acres adjacent to 
South Twin Lake, both in Calhoun County; that the state purchase 
the land between the C., R. I. & P. Ry. tracks and the State Fish 
Hatchery at Spirit Lake, at not to exceéd $500, in order to protect 
the interests of the Fish and Game Department, and for the same 
reason; that the state enter into negotiation for the purchase of the 
land immediately east of the hatchery, and for the thirty acres owned 
by the said company and lying south of its tracks and north of 
Hast Okoboji Lake; that the state purchase a certain tract of timber 
belonging to the H. G. Parker estate along the shore of Clear Lake, 
with a view of later acquiring the entire McIntosh tract of some 
eighty acres, and that it acquire for immediate use a tract suitable 
for .a fish hatchery. (In all above recommendations of purchase local 
financial assistance is asked.) 

Areas Referred.—Petitions received for Sunset Park on the old Dan- 
jel Boone Trail near Ames, referred to Pammel; communication re- 
ceived relating to an area near Peterson, referred to Pammel. 

Reports.—Report of Harlan and Kelso on the Wild Cat Den 


area was filed and Ford added to the committee; Pammel reported 
progress on the Ledges project; Assistant Secretary Mott reported 
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on behalf of Harlan a communication from the secretary of the 
executive Council enclosing copy of the proceedings of the Executive 
Council so far as they related to the Board of Conservation, said 
minutes of the Council including the following matters: That State 
Treasurer Hoyt, of the Executive Council, Joseph Kelso, of the 
Board of Conservation, and W. E. Albert, of the Fish and Game De- 
partment, were appointed as a park committee to comply with Sec. 
10, Chap. 236, Acts of the Thirty-seventh General Assembly ; that 
State Treasurer Hoyt was authorized to issue warrants amounting 
to $14,295.50 in payment of certain lands in Henry County [now 
known as the Oakland Mills Park]; and that the secretary of the 
Executive Council further stated that the Council had not acted on 
any other of the recommendations made by the Board, except the one 
above set out, and that he will promptly report to the Board in 
writing when action on any other recommendations is made. 


Woodman’s Hollow and Boneyard Hollow.—-Local parties at Fort- 
Dodge report that they desire that Woodman’s Hollow and Bone- 
yard Hollow area be named the Dolliver Memorial Park, in order 
that a certain fund known as the Dolliver memorial fund may 
be applied on its purchase, and the Board by resolution agreed to the 
name and stated that they would cause a suitable memorial to Sen- 
ator Dolliver to be placed in the park. 


May 21, 1920 


Resolution.—That if the parties favoring the immediate acquisi- 
tion of the Palisades area on the Cedar River, Linn County, se- 
cure and pay the state a substantial sum of money to apply on the 
Tomlinson tract and other lands forming the essential part of the 
area, the Board will recommend to the Executive Council to apply an 
equivalent amount to the acquisition forthwith. 


Report.—Harlan reported that arrangements had been  con- 
cluded for the use of certain grounds on the Tama Indian Reserva- 
tion, that citizens have agreed to make the roads thereto serviceable, 
and that when these conditions are complied with that the Board 
recommend to the Executive Council that there be paid to the In- 
dians a certain annual rental for five years and that the Executive 
Council arrange with the agent of the reservation, park rules and 
regulations and other matters as to jurisdiction; that the Indians 
be aided and encouraged to use and enjoy the park and to make and 
mark their wares, and construct and maintain original architecture on 
the grounds, and none other; that the oversight, care, maintenance 
and policy of the grounds be placed with pure blood Musquakie In- 
dians under the appropriate oversight of the state; this park to be 
placed on maps and guides and given other publicity as the only 
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Indian park and reservation in the state and that it is accessible to 
the public. The report was adopted and the recommendation made 
to the Executive Council. 


MAy 28, 1920 


Resolutions.—That the Board approve the plan of State Fish and 
Game Warden Albert to improve and protect from damage the 
shore of Storm Lake, the expense to be paid out of his fund; that 
the Board recommend the state acquire some fifteen acres of the 
grounds including old Ft. Atkinson and its environs; that the Board 
recommend the state acquire eighty acres adjacent to Eagle Lake, 
Hancock County; that the Board recommend the state purchase ua 
tract of land at the Palisades, Linn County, the state to acquire title 
to a part of the area at this time, the state to pay an equal amount 
to that contributed by citizens; that the Board commends the action 
of Cedar Rapids citizens wherein they propose to secure for park 
purposes some 900 acres, yet the Board does not have authority to 
anticipate payments by the state in excess of available funds and can- 
not recommend that the state enter into contract for purchase and 
payment extending over a period of years. 

Park Dedication Proceedings.—Motion passed requesting of the Ex- 
ecutive Council authority to publish the proceedings of the dedication 
of the Backbone Park of May 28, 1920. 


JUNE 18, 1920 


Motions.—That the Board subscribe for the Worth Woods, a con- 
servation journal; that petitions, etc., relating to Mud Lake and 
High Lake, Emmet County, be referred to the committee on lakes, 
Pammel and Albert; that the chairman be authorized to obtain the 
assistance of Mr. Pfiester, landscape architect of Iowa State Col- 
lege, to assist in locating the fish hatchery and other buildings at the 
Backbone Park. 

Report by Rules Committee.-—The Committee on rules reported they 
were in correspondence with other state boards and with national 
boards and hoped soon to be ready to report. 

Resolutions.—That the Board recommend to the Executive Council 
the acquisition of some fifteen acres as a nucleus for a larger area, 
on the shore of Wall Lake, Sac County; that the Board ask Willis 
Bickel, of McGregor, to try to lease some 500 acres of the tract 
belonging to Mrs. Munn in order to protect the plant and animal 
life thereon. 


JULY 10, 1920 


Resolution.—That the Board recommend the Executive Council 
to accept the gift of Mr. and Mrs. F. A. McCornack of some twenty- 
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four acres on Wolf Creek, Tama County, to be known as the Theo- 
dore F. Clark Park, the donors to provide a suitable and permanent 
memorial structure to be placed thereon to commemorate Mrs. Mc- 
Cornack’s father, Theodore F. Clark. 


JuLy 16-17, 1920 


Resolutions.—That the Board recommend to the Executive Council 
the purchase of some twenty-five acres as a nucleus of a larger 
tract in the Tete des Morts region, Jackson County; that the Board 
request the owner of the small white pine area of one acre or 
more farther up the Tete des Morts River to protect the trees from 
destruction so the area may later be acquired by the state; that 
the Board recommend to the Executive Council the purchase of some 
twenty-five acres in the Morehead Caves area; that the request 
from Bayfield, Muscatine County, be put up to the people there and 
if they show willingness to assist, the Board will then consider the 
matter. 

Subjects Referred.—A communication about Stone Park, Sioux City, 
was referred to Ford; a communication about the Beaman project 
was referred to Pammel and Harlan. 


JULY 28, 1920 


Resolution.—That the Board recommend to the Executive Council 
to set aside $10,000 for work on Lake Manawa, Pottawattamie 
County, in order to conserve it, citizens of Council Bluffs to 


acquire and turn over to the state some eighty acres adjacent to 
the lake. 


LEGISLATION ON STATE PARKS 


Legislation upon public state parks in Iowa consists of four 
legislative enactments, two by the Thirty-seventh General As- 
sembly, one by the Thirty-eighth and one by the Thirty-ninth. 
To make this legislation more available to the public, these acts 
are set out herewith. 


CHAPTER 333 
H. F. 609 
Acts of the Thirty-sevyenth General Assembly 
Be It Enacted by the General Assembly of the State of Iowa 
Section 1. Curator authorized to accept gifts, ete. The curator 


of the historical department of the state of Iowa is hereby author- 
ized and empowered, as trustee for the state of Iowa, to accept gifts 


EE 
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of property, real, personal or mixed, for the benefit or endowment 
of the historical department of Iowa, or for the commemoration of 
the lives of worthy citizens, or for the purpose of perpetuating his- 
toric events, or for scenic or scientific purposes. Any gift accepted 
under this act shall be immediately reported to the board of trus- 
tees of said historical department. 


Section 2. Investments-rules. The curator and the board of trus- 
tees of the historical department of Iowa shall have authority and 
power to invest, in accordance with the provisions of the trust, any 
such gifts or endowments, and establish and enforce rules for the 
purpose of governing and maintaining such endowments or memorials, 
as may be created, or established under and pursuant to this act. 

Approved April 24, A. D. 1917. 


CHAPTER 236 
8S. F. 328 


Acts of the Thirty-seventh Genera] Assembly 
Be It Enacted by the General Assembly of the State of Iowa 


Section 1. Public state parks—beautification. The state fish and 
game warden, by and with the written consent of the executive coun- 
cil, is hereby authorized to establish public parks in any county of 
the state, upon the shores of lakes, streams or other waters of the 
state, or at any other places which have by reason of their location 
become historic or which are of scientific interest, or by reason of 
their natural scenic beauty or location become adapted therefor, 
and said fish and game warden, under the supervision of the said 
executive council, is hereby authorized to improve and beautify such 
parks. When so established they shall be made accessible from the 
public highways, and in order to establish such parks said executive 
council shall have the power to purchase or condemn lands for such 
purposes and to purchase and condemn lands for said highway pur-. 
poses. 

Sec. 2. Dams—resulting damages. The state fish and game war- 
den shall, under the direction of the executive council, have the 
power to erect dams across streams and across the outlets of lakes 
for the purpose of raising the water level therein, and any damages 
occasioned to riparian owners by reason of the raising of such water 
level shall be paid for out of the fund hereinafter provided for. 

Sec. 3. Title in state—sale—conditions. The title to all lands pur- 
chased or donated for park or highway purposes under the provisions 
of this act shall be taken in the name of the state and if thereafter 
it shall be deemed advisable to sell any portion of the land so pur- 
chased the proceeds of such sale shall be placed to the credit of the 
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said fish and game protection fund to be used for such park pur- 
poses, except that on request of any of the donors of the fund with 
which such land was purchased the amount contributed by the 
donor making such request shall be refunded to such donor without 
interest, provided that application for such refund must be made 
within six months from the date of the sale of such lands, and pro- 
vided, also that no such lands shall be sold except in compliance 
with legislative enactment designating specifically the lands to be 
sold. 


Sec. 4. Donations. The executive council is empowered and au- 
thorized on behalf of the state to receive donations of land for either 
park or highway purposes in conformity with the provisions of this 
act, and lands so donated shall not be sold, and if abandoned by 
legislative enactment, shall revert to the original owner. 

Sec. 5. Donations under conditions. The state treasurer shall 
have authority to receive and accept, on behalf of the state, donations 
for the purpose of aiding in the carrying out of the provisions of this 
act, and the donor may specify the place where and the purpose or 
purposes for which said donation is to be used or expended, and 
when such specification is made to the executive council by the donor 
the donated funds shall be expended for no other purpose. 

Sec. 6. Improvements—expenses. The state fish and game war- 
den shall permit the improvement of such parks, when established, 
or the improvement of bodies of water, upon the border of which 
such parks may be established, by the expenditure of private or 
other funds, such improvement to be done, however, under the di- 
rection of the state fish and game warden, by and with the consent 
of the executive coucil. The executive council may call upon any 
agencies of the state for assistance and information. When such 
state agencies’ traveling expenses are not otherwise provided for, 
they shall be paid from the fish and game protection fund as other 
traveling expenses are paid. 


Sec. 7. Powers in municipalities and individuals. Municipalities, 
or individuals, or corporations organized for that purpose only, act- 
ing separately or in conjunction with each other, may establish like 
parks outside the limits of cities or towns, and when established 
without the support of the fish and game protection fund, the mu- 
nicipalities, corporations or persons establishing the same, as the 
case may be, shall have control thereof independently of the execu- 
tive council. Provided, however, that none of the said municipalities, 
individuals or corporations, acting under the provisions of this sec- 
tion shall establish, maintain or operate any such park as herein 
contemplated for pecuniary profit. 


Sec. 8. Extension of roads to lakes. The board of supervisors 
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of any county in which there is a body of water which may be im- 
proved under the provisions of this act is hereby authorized, at 
their discretion, to add to the county road system from the town- 
ship roads, such roads as will make said body of water more acces- 
sible, or unite existing county roads to make a county road around 
a meandered lake. 

Sec. 9. Board of conservation—appointment—duties. The said 
executive council shall designate three persons who, with the curator 
of the historical department, shall constitute a board of conservation, 
who shall serve without pay. Such board of conservation shall in- 
vestigate places in Iowa, valuable as objects of natural history, for- 
est reserves, as archaeology and geology, and investigate the means 
of promoting forestry and maintaining and preserving animal and 
bird life in this state and furnish such information to the executive 
council for the conservation of the natural resources of the state, 
from time to time, and said recommendations shall be printed in such 
numbers as the council shall authorize, and shall be furnished each 
member of the succeeding general assembly. 

See. 10. Regulations—mutilation. The fish and game warden 
and the executive council, acting jointly, shall from time to time 
make such regulations as they deem necessary or advisable for the 
management, control or policing of said lands, and shall cause said 
regulations to be printed on card board, wood or metal signs and 
posted in said parks. The destruction or mutilation of said signs 
bearing said regulations shall be deemed a misdemeanor. Said 
regulation, however, shall in no wise interfere with the local police 
powers. 

See. 11. Annual appropriation. For the purpose of carrying into 
effect the provisions of this act there shall be appropriated out of 
the fish and game protection fund the sum of fifty thousand dollars, 
and there shall be annually thereafter appropriated from such fund 
the same sum, provided in no event shall the amount thus appro- 
' priated and expended exceed one-half of the total annual receipts 
for such fund. 


Approved April 12, A. D. 1917. 
CHAPTER 368 
8. F. 531 
Acts of the Thirty-eighth General Assembly 
Be It Enacted by the General Assembly of the State of Iowa 


Section 1. Board of conservation. That wherever the words “fish 
and game warden” appear in chapter 236 acts of the 37th gen- 
eral assembly, they shall be stricken out and the words “board of 
conservation” shall be inserted in lieu thereof. 
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Sec. 2. Public state park fund. That wherever the words “fish 
and game protection fund” appear in said chapter 236 acts of the 
87th general assembly, the same shall be stricken out and the words 
“public state parks fund” shall be inserted in lieu thereof. 

Sec. 3. Substitute enactment—appropriation. That section 11 of 
chapter 236 acts of the 37th general assembly be stricken out and 
the following inserted in lieu thereof: “Section 11. For the pur- 
pose of carrying into effect the provisions of this act, there shall be 
appropriated out of the fish and game protection fund any portion 
thereof which is in the judgment of the executive council, unnecessary 
for the support and maintenance of the fish and game department, 
and in addition thereto there shall be appropriated annually out of 
any monies in the state treasury not otherwise appropriated, the 
sum of $100,000.00.” 


Approved April 25, A. D. 1919. 


CHAPTER 135 
S. F. 783 


Acts of the Thirty-ninth General Assembly 
Be It Enacted by the General Assembly of the State of Iowa 


Section 1. Purchase or condemnation — trustee — payment. That 
whenever a person or persons has acquired by purchase or contract 
a tract or tracts of land for park purposes for the purpose of future 
delivery, the state board of conservation shall investigate the desira- 
bility of said land for park purposes and if the board reports favor- 
ably then said board and the executive council may purchase the same 
from the person or persons by whom the same was acquired, or said 
board and the executive council may institute condemnation pro- 
ceedings under the statutes provided for that purpose to acquire the 
land at a reasonable price. The state board of conservation shall 
act as trustee until said lands are paid for by the state. Payment 
for said lands shall be made out of the appropriation made by the 
legislature for the purchase and improvement of state parks. 


See. 2. Acquisition by counties — election — tax. That authority 
is hereby granted to any county or counties to vote money for the 
purchase of land for park purposes for the benefit of the community 
and state, and said lands when so acquired shall not be turned over to 
the state and be placed under the management of the state board of 
conservation as a part of the state park system. Before any such 
purchase can be made, the question shall be submitted to the voters 
of the county or counties in the manner provided by law for the 
conducting of elections, and said submission to the voters shall be ata 
regular election and the amount of money required for the purchase 
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of said lands shall be placed upon the ballot. If it is favorable to 
said proposition, then the board of supervisors may levy a sufficient 
tax to pay for the said lands. 


Sec. 3. Meandered streams and lakes. That the state board of 
conservation is hereby authorized to take control and management 
of all meandered streams and lakes belonging to the state for park 
purposes, the jurisdiction over which has not otherwise been con- 
ferred by law. 


See. 4. “Gitchie Manito.” That a certain tract of land now be- 
longing to the state and known as Gitchie Manito, or Jasper Pool, 
located in Lyon county, be turned over to the state board of conser- 
vation for park and scientific purposes. 


Approved April 5, A. D. 1921. 


MILITARY MOVEMENT AGAINST SALT LAKE 


St. Louis Mo., Feb. 20, 1858. 


The Independence correspondent of The Republican under date 
of the 16th says, the Salt Lake mail arrived last night. Con- 
ductor Dearer reports snow from one to six feet deep on the 
mountains. Weather intensely cold. He left Camp Scott Janu- 
ary 1. The troops were in good spirits, earnestly wishing for 
good weather and reinforcements to make a descent on Salt Lake 
City. From Mormon prisoners and straggling Utah Indians 
Johnson is well advised as to the movements of the Saints. Active 
preparations continue for the resistance of troops in the spring. 
Their municipal regulations are very stringent. Suspicion fastens 
on everybody the least inclined to favor the, actions of the United 
States government. 

—Tri-Weekly Iowa State Journal, Des Moines, Feb. 27, 1858. 

.* (In the newspaper collection of the Historical Department 

of Iowa.) 


FRANK ROBERTS GAYNOR 
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NOTABLE DEATHS 


FRANK ROBERTS GAYNOR, the second son of a family of nine sons and 
two daughters, was born in Toronto, Canada, September 2, 1852, and 
died at Des Moines, Iowa, August 2, 1920. His father, who was a 
merchant, came from Ireland. His mother was born at London, 
Canada, to which place her father had come from England as a mis- 
sionary. The family moved to Iowa in 1856, settling on land in Fay- 
ette County. His early education was acquired at Professor Wood’s 
acadamey at Clermont, Iowa. Later the family moved to Davenport 
where he attended Griswold College, finishing after having taught 
school a year at Atalissa. In the fall of 1876 he entered the Law 
Department of the State University of Iowa, where he earned his 
way in a large part by tutoring students of the University in Latin 
and Greek. He was graduated in the class of 1877 and shortly there- 
after formed a partnership with John T. Scott at Brooklyn, Iowa, 
where he began the practice of his profession. One of the conditions 
of that contract was that Gaynor should have the privilege of making 
at least one address to the jury in every cause tried. He was mar- 
ried to Annie C. Judd, daughter of the Rev. Emerson Judd, Novem- 
ber 29, 1879. For some years he was a partner of John F. Talbott. 
In 1885 he removed to Marshalltown where he remained about a 
year and then took up his residence at Le Mars, becoming a member 
of the firm of Martin & Gaynor. This firm enjoyed a large and 
lucrative practice. Gaynor did the trial work. He overlooked noth- 
ing either in the introduction of evidence or arguments to juries 
which was likely to influence results. He began his arguments by 
clearly stating the precise issues involved and with even greater 
clearness, the law, bearing on the issues. In so doing his attitude 
was like that of a teacher toward the pupils of a class. He joined 
the jury in ascertaining the correct solution of the controversy. 
This was done by candidly and earnestly and without any pretense 
at oratory, analyzing and comparing the evidence, discussing the 
credibility of witnesses, harmonizing their evidence in so far as pos- 
sible and finally marshalling the facts, as he contended they were, 
in logical sequence to an unavoidable conclusion. To the court he 
was absolutely fair, indulging in no masked batteries, never over- 
looking the authorities against him, but fertile in theories and rea- 
sons indicating their inapplicability or unsoundness. In the fall of 
1890, Gaynor was elected judge of the Fourth Judicial District. His 
services as nisi prius judge were of a high order. He listened with pa- 
tience and, after hearing the evidence, experinced little difficulty 
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in reaching the correct conclusion. Though never filing written opin- 
ions, he reasoned out the law and facts orally so clearly and with 
such cogency that most litigants were convinced of the correctness 
of his judgment. His learning, his love of justice and right, his 
marvelous memory, his love of companionship, his fine sense of 
humor, his pointed stories and his apt quotations of poetry to meet 
every condition, endeared him to the bar and people of the entire 
district. After serving twenty-two years on the district bench he 
was elected a justice of the Supreme Court and served as such from 
January 1, 1913, until his death, seven years and nearly eight months 
later. He came to this office splendidly equipped by learning, tem- 
perament and experience for the discharge of its duties. The opin- 
ions of the court prepared by him bear indisputable evidence of this, 
and also of his mastery of pure English. Though the recitals some- 
times seem long, nothing is wanting in the discussion following. 
Clean-cut thinking, forceful, logical reasoning, with a thorough 
mastery of the facts and the law applicable, lead inevitably to un- 
avoidable conclusions. His opinions are distinct contributions to 
our jurisprudence and will endure the inevitable criticisms of the 
future. Judge Gaynor was of a pleasing personality, bespeaking re- 
finement and culture. He loved books but read only the best. He 


delighted in philosophizing and championed the theory that property | 


beyond immediate needs is a hindrance to intellectual achievement. 
He remembered poetry from reading it rarely more than once and 
had an exhaustless supply for apt quotation. He was a ripe scholar 
and a profound lawyer. He was of even temper, gentle and kind 
always, patient to listen and wise to counsel, approachable to all. 
His death brought profound sorrow to those who knew him and 
loved him. He is survived by Mrs. Gaynor, an only daughter, Mrs. 
B. R. Evans, and her sons, Gaynor and Byron Henry, in whom he 
delighted —S. M. Lapp. 


MaAJorR ROBERT M. HANNA was born in Pike County, Ohio, December 
23, 1884, and was killed in action at the head of his command near 
the Meuse, France, at 9:30 A. M., November 11, 1918. In 1891 his 
family removed to a farm in Clay County, Iowa, near Ruthven. He 
attended country school, the Ruthven High School, was graduated 
from the Spencer Business College, and then spent two years in the 
Law Department of the State University of Iowa. He then entered 
real estate business with headquarters at Waterloo and Cedar Rapids, 
remaining in that work until injured in a railroad wreck from which 
he did not recover for a year. In 1911 he took a trip through Mexico, 
was in company with Madero for several weeks, was as far south as 
Vera Cruz, received a bullet wound in the leg when in the saddle, and 
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was on a train when it was held up and quite a number killed. He 
then returned north and for a time worked for a packing company 
at San Antonio, Texas, and later engaged in the shoe business at 
Kansas City. On April 2, 1917, having volunteered, he went with the 
Third Regiment, U. S. Army, to Fort Leavenworth as a first ser- 
geant. On April 24, 1917, he entered the officers’ training camp at 
Fort Riley, Kansas, and received a commission as captain of in- 
fantry on August 16, 1917, and on September 5 was sent to Camp 
Funston, Kansas, as captain of Company B, Three hundred and fifty- 
sixth Infantry, Highty-ninth Division. He left Camp Funston with 
his company May 23, 1918, and sailed for France, June 4. Immedi- 
ately on arriving in France he was made an operations officer and 
sent to the front. During the battle of St. Mihiel he was incapacitated 
for a short time and on his recovery, which was in September, 1918, 
he received a commission as major. During the American offensive 
on the Meuse, the river having been at flood tide and all the bridges 
being destroyed, no effort was made to cross with troops. Patrols, 
however, spent much time on the east side of the river investigating 
the enemy’s situation. Pouilly is on the east bank of the river and 
was not captured. On the fourth day of the drive Major Hanna, ac- 
companied by an orderly, crawled across the girders of the wrecked 
bridge, a distance of one hundred yards. He stationed the orderly 
at the east end of the bridge and he walked boldly ito Pouilly 
while French civilians and German soldiers passed in great num- 
bers. By the audacity of his performance he was not suspected and 
made a safe return, bringing with him valuable information. For 
this he was awarded the Distinguished Service Cross. It was on the 
very last day of the fighting that he gave up his life when he was at 
the head of his command. He was a lover of nature, an athlete and 
a courageous and competent officer. 


CAPTAIN WILLIAM WALTER Fox was born at West Union, Iowa, July 
20, 1882, and died of septic pneumonia, at Semendra, Serbia, Feb- 
ruary 22, 1919. His body was taken to Suresnes Cemetery, Paris, in 
April, 1919. His boyhood was spent in West Union where he gradu- 
ated from high school in 1899. For two years he then worked in the 
office of Dr. G. D. Darnall of West Union, after which he entered 
the Medical Department of the State University of Iowa and was 
graduated in June, 1905. He then taught anatomy in the University 
for two years and in 1907 purchased the medical practice of Dr. Dodd 
at Wacoma, Fayette County. He acquired an extensive practice and 
from time to time took postgraduate work in Harvard University 
and other eastern institutions. He made application to enter military 
service in June, 1917, and received his commission as captain in the 
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medical corps in November, 1917. He reported for training at the 
Base Hospital at Camp Bowie, Fort Worth, Texas, April 10, 1918. 
On August 12, 1918, he was sent to Base Hospital No. 85, Fort Sill, 
Oklahoma. On September 8, 1918, he sailed, reaching Glasgow Sep- 
tember 21, and went to Paris by way of Southampton. Reaching 
Paris September 24, he was ordered to Red Cross Hospital No. 5, as 
they were short of surgeons there, but he was still considered as 
belonging to Base Hospital No. 85. He was sent to Angers, France, 
January 5, 1919, and back to Paris, January 11. He left Paris Jan- 
uary 18, 1919, as a member of the American Red Cross Balkan Com- 
mission for northern Serbia. He worked in Belgrade, Serbia, until 
February 4, when he was sent to establish a hospital at Semendria, 
Serbia. Here he was taken sick about the middle of February and 
died on February 22. Before leaving Paris he had been recommended 
for promotion by his suverior officers, they saying, “He is a surgeon 
of unusual ability, dexterity and judgment. During his service here 
he has successfully performed many of the most formidable opera- 
tions in military surgery.’ He was decorated with the order of St. 
Sava by the King of Serbia, the hospital he established was named 
in his honor, as was also a street in Belgrade, and a tablet was 
placed on the house where he died. 


LIEUTENANT-COLONEL CLARKSON R. ELLIOTT was born in Morgan 
County, Ohio, February 2, 1865, and died on the battlefield near Sois- 
sons, France, July 21, 1918. With his parents he removed to West Lib- 
erty, Iowa, when a small boy and attended the public school, but be- 
fore completing its course he entered the apprenticeship of harness 
maker, which he followed until his enlistment in the United States 
Army, June 20, 1894. At the opening of the war with Spain he was 
made a sergeant in Troop F, Third Minnesota Volunteers, and later 
was promoted to second lieutenant in the Fifteenth Minnesota Volun- 
teers. After a year’s service in this regiment he was mustered out as 
a battalion adjutant to again become a second lieutenant in the 
Thirty-sixth United States Volunteers. This regiment saw service in 
the Philippines, and while there Elliott was promoted to first lieuten- 
ant. In 1911, while in the Philippines a second time, he was promoted 
to captain and in 1912 he was made major and commanded a battalion 
of Phillipine scouts. Returning to the States in 1914 he was on the 
Mexican border until we entered the World War. He was stationed 
at Gettysburg, Pennsylvania, and was there made a major, August 
5, 1917, commanding a battalion of the Highteenth United States In- 
fantry. This division sailed for France November 3, 1917, and was 
immediately dispatched, upon its arrival, to trench activities near 
Toul. He and his regiment were in the first battle in which the 
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United States took active part. Immediately after this he was pro- 
moted to lieutenant-colonel and assigned to the Twenty-sixth United 
States Infantry. He was continually on duty at the front, until he 
met his death from German machine gun fire while inspecting his 
front lines. He lies buried in the National Cemetery in France with 
the white cross signifying his name and rank. Elliott was a self- 
made man. He entered the United States Army without a high 
schoo] education, but by his own efforts was advanced from that of a 
private to that of lieutenant-colonel. A wife and one child, six 
years of age, were left waiting for a husband and father who will 
never return.—GrEO. W. GAUSE 


EDGAR W. STANTON was born at Waymart, Wayne County, Pennsyl- 
vania, October 3, 1850, and died at Canandaigua, New York, where 
he had gone for treatment on September 12, 1920. An ancestor, 
Thomas Stanton, emigrated from England in 1635. Dr. Stanton re- 
ceived his early education at Waymart Academy, then attended 
Delaware County Literary Institute at Franklin, New York, and 
entered Iowa Agricultural College in 1870, and was graduated in the 
first class in 1872, and on the day of his graduation was appointed 
instructor in mathematics. He became professor of mathematics on 
November 14, 1877, and professor of mathematics and political econ- 
omy on November 26, 1877. He became secretary of the Board of 
Trustees in 1874 and served until 1909 when the Board of Education 
was created. From that date until his death he was secretary of the 
college. He was made junior dean in 1903, was acting president in 
1890 to 1891, 1902 to 1903, and 1911 to 1912, and vice-president from 
1913 until his death. At the semi-centennial in June, 1920, he was 
given a certificate for fifty years’ service. By virtue of his long 
tenure and ripe experience he helped shape many of the educational 
policies of the college. He served with fidelity under Presidents 
Welch, Knapp, Hunt, Chamberlain, Beardshear, Storms and Pear- 
son. He knew better than anyone else of the faculty the finances 
of the institution. It was left to him largely to prepare the legis- 
lative and annual budgets. Dr. Stanton received the M. S. de- 
gree from Iowa State College in 1897 and the degree of LL. D. 
from Coe College in 1904. He was the author of an algebra published 
in 1901, also of numerous addresses. He was conservative in a busi- 
ness way and through wise investments became well to do. He was 
a director in the Union National and Savings Bank of Ames and 
the Valley National Bank at Des Moines. He was eminently success- 
ful as a teacher and administrator and was universally loved and re- 
spected by faculty, students and business associates—L. H. P. 
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OLIVER PERRY SHIRAS was born at Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, October 
22, 1833, and died at Seabreeze, Florida, January 7, 1916. Burial was 
at Dubuque, Iowa. He attended public schools in Pittsburgh and was 
graduated from Ohio University in 1853 and from the Yale Law 
School in 1856. He came to Dubuque, Iowa, the same year and 
commenced the practice of law. He enlisted in the Union Army and 
served on the staff as aid-de-camp to General F. J. Herron. He re- 
ceived an honorable discharge at the close of the war and returned 
to Dubuque and resumed the practice of law. He was engaged in 
practice twenty-six years, being in partnership at different times 
with Frederick EB. Bissell, attorney-general of Iowa in 1866 and 1867, 
and Colonel D. B. Henderson, afterwards speaker of the national 
House of Representatives. He attained success and distinction as a 
lawyer. On August, 21, 1882, President Arthur appointed him judge 
of the United States district court for the Northern District of Iowa. 
For five years he was judge of the United States court of appeals of 
the Eighth Judicial Circuit. November 1, 1903, he asked leave to 
retire, which was granted. He took a great interest in public affairs, 
his talents and accomplishments qualifying him to lead in many en- 
terprises. He was active in the movements establishing and develop- 
ing the fine system of parks in Dubuque, and was a member of the 
city park board from its organization in 1907. It was largely 
through his efforts that Eagle Point Park along the Mississippi, 
was secured and improved. After his retirement from the bench he 
gave freely of his time to park work, to library work, being presi- 
dent of the board of public library trustees, and to educational mat- 
ters. 


SAMUEL L. GLASGOW was born in Adams County, Ohio, September 
17, 1838, and died January 9, 1916, at Washington, D. C., where he 
was looking after legislation in the interests of old soldiers. He was 
educated in common schools and in the South Salem Academy, Ross 
County, Ohio. He came to Oskaloosa, Iowa, in 1856 and read law, 
and in 1858 was admitted to the bar, and removed to Corydon, where 
he practiced his profession until the opening of the Civil War. He 
then enlisted in Company I, Fourth Iowa Infantry, General 
Dodge’s regiment, and was chosen first lieutenant. In January, 1862, 
he resigned and came home because of poor health. The following 
summer, having regained his health, he organized Company D of 
the Twenty-third Iowa Infantry and was elected its eaptain. He 
was soon thereafter appointed major of the regiment. Because of 
meritorious service he was successively promoted to lieutenant-col- 
onel, and colonel] and was breveted brigadier-general. He was a gal- 
lant, courageous and able officer, and was the youngest of his rank 
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from Iowa. He remained in active service until the close of the war 
when he returned to Corydon. Here he was active in politics. In 1865 
he was elected representative in the Eleventh General Assembly. In 
1868 he was a presidential elector at large from Iowa, being elected 
on the Grant ticket. In 1869 he was appointed consul to Havre, 
France, and in 1874 he was transferred to Glasgow, Scotland. In 
1877 he returned to Iowa, removing to Burlington and resuming law 
practice. In 1879 he was elected representative in the Eighteenth 
General Assembly. In 1911 he removed to Chicago. He was of fine 
physique and appearance, of good abilities and a companionable and 
popular man. 


CHARLES LEACH WATROUS was born in Freetown, New York, Janu- 
ary 18, 1837, and died in Des Moines, Iowa, February 9, 1916. He at- 
tended New York Central College and was graduated from Cortland 
College, Horner, New York, in 1860. He then entered Michigan State 
University and was there when the war commenced. He was chosen 
captain of a company of students that enlisted in the Union Army 
and served with them until 1863, when he was mustered out because 
of wounds. He then returned to Michigan University and completed 
his law course. He served for three years as county attorney at Win- 
chester, Virginia. He came to Des Moines in 1869 and established 
a nursery. In 1872 he became a member of the board of the Iowa 
Horticultural Society. In 1883 he was elected representative and 
served in the Twentieth General Assembly. He was active in ad- 
vocating the enactment of our pure food laws. He was influential 
in several national horticultural societies. In 1904 he was commis- 
sioned by the United States Department of Agriculture to visit the 
Philippines and other oriental countries to study horticultural con- 
ditions and make inquiries about the introduction of certain fruits 
into the United States. 


WILLIAM FISKE CLEVELAND was born at Waterville, New York, 
August 30, 1844, and died at his home in Harlan, Iowa, February 19, 
1916. His education was obtained in common school and Waterville 
Academy. He clerked in a store for a time at Waterville and for 
two years at Nashville, Tennessee. In 1867 he went to New Orleans 
and for eight years was in the dry goods business there. Failing 
health caused him to go to Wyoming where he followed government 
contracting two years. In 1877 he removed to Shelby County, 
Iowa, and in 1878 entered mercantile business in the town of Shelby. 
He was twice elected mayor of Shelby. The fall of 1885 he was elected 
treasurer of Shelby County: He served four years and in 1889 he was 
elected senator and served in the Twenty-third and Twenty-fourth 
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general assemblies. He then became cashier of the Harlan Bank 
of C. J. and D. M. Wyland. He was later engaged for a time in the 
hardware business. In both 1908 and 1910 he was the Democratic 
candidate for Congress in the Ninth District. In 1912 he was elected 
a presidential elector on the Wilson ticket, and had the honor of 
carrying the returns of Iowa to Washington, something a Democrat 
had not done for sixty years. He was very prominent in Masonry, 
having been grand master for Iowa in 1906. He wrote “History of 
Cryptic Masonary in Iowa,” published in 1908, and “‘History of Grand 
Lodge of Iowa, A. F. & A. M.,” published in 1914. At the time of 
his death he was writing and had nearly completed a “History of 
Knight Templarism in America.” 


CAPTAIN JO HUNT REANEY was born at Osage, Iowa, October 17, 1891 
and was killed in action at Chateau Thierry, France, July 15, 1918. 
He removed with his parents to Estherville, Iowa, in 1892 and at- 
tended public school there until 1905, when they removed to near 
Clear Lake, South Dakota. Here he was graduated from high school, 
taught school one year and in 1910 entered the State University of 
South Dakota. In 1911 he entered West Point Military Academy, was 
graduated there in 1915, was commissioned second lieutenant and was 
assigned to the Twentieth U. 8. Infantry. He was promoted to first 
lieutenant August 4, 1916, and to captain May 15, 1917. He was 
assigned to the Forty-second U. 8. Infantry and organized its ma- 
chine gun company. In January, 1918, he was transferred to the 
Seventh U. 8. Infantry and to the command of its machine gun com- 
pany. He sailed for France in April, 1918, and was killed in action 
July 15, 1918. On January 18, 1920, General Pershing awarded him 
a citation “for distinguished and exceptional gallantry at Fassoy, 
France, on July 14-15, 1918, * * * as an expression of appreciation 
of his valor.’ He was due to receive a major’s commission on July 
18, but met his death three days before. 


Harwoop G. Day was born in Jericho, Vermont, July 15, 1844, and 
died at his home in Albert Lea, Minnesota, April 14, 1914. He at- 
tended common and select schools at Attica, Wisconsin, and Hvans- 
ville Seminary, Evansville, Wisconsin. He enlisted as a private in the 
Civil War and was detailed as clerk in the assistant quartermaster’s 
department, Army of the Cumberland. He read law in the office of 
Judge Knowlton, of Chicago, and completed his law course at Web- 
ster City, Iowa, and was admitted to the bar there May 18, 1868. He 
practiced law at Estherville, Iowa, from 1868 to 1878, and assisted 
in editing 7'he Vindicator. In 1869 he was elected to the Iowa House 
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of Representatives and served in the Thirteenth General Assembly. 
In 1878 he removed to Lainsboro, Minnesota, where he continued the 
practice of law until 1883, when he abandoned that profession, re- 
moved to Albert Lea and purchased the Freeborn County Standard, 
which he owned and published until his death. He became a prom- 
inent and influential newspaper man, and was for one term president 
of the Minnesota State Editorial Association. He was affiliated 
with the Democratic party. 


JOHN McCuuRE TERRY was born in Seneca County, Ohio, October 18, 
1835, and died at Cedar Rapids, Iowa, December 24, 1916. He was 
educated in common school and worked upon the home farm until 
1858, when he began work for himself. In May, 1864, he became 
@ member of Company C, One hundred and sixty-sixth Ohio Volun- 
teers, and served with the rank of first lieutenant until honorably 
discharged by special order of the War Department. He removed to 
Linn County, Iowa, in 1868 and engaged in farming. In 1891 he re- 
moved to Cedar Rapids where he maintained his residence until his 
death. He was a Democrat in politics and was elected state senator 
from Linn County in 1891 and served in the Twenty-fourth and 
Twenty-fifth general assemblies. He was a director in the Cedar 
Rapids Building & Loan Association for twenty-five years and of the 
Cedar Rapids Savings Bank for many years. Mr. Terry was one of 
the oldest Masons in Linn County and was prominent in Grand Army 
and fraternal circles. 


CAPTAIN WILFRED LEWIS was born in Dubuque, Iowa, April 30, 1885, 
and died of pneumonia at Belleme, France, February 10, 1919. He 
attended Dubuque public school, was graduated from Dubuque High 
School in 1901, attended college at Beloit, Wisconsin, and the Illinois 
State University and was graduated from the Engineering Department 
of the latter in 1906. He then entered engineering work in New York 
City, but after a few years removed to Seattle, Washington, and be- 
came dean of men at the Washington State University. In September, 
1917, he was commissioned first lieutenant in the engineering corps 
of the United States Army and was stationed at Camp Lewis, Ameri- 
can Lake, Washington, which cantonment he assisted in building. He 
was later promoted to captain and went overseas July, 1918, with 
the Ninety-first Division, of which he was made supply officer. He 
saw front line service at Audenarde, Argonne, in northern France 
and Belgium, his division being at Isighem when the armistice was 
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WILLIAM GRAHAM was born November 29, 1820, in Washington 
County, Pennsylvania, and died at the home of his daughter, Mrs. J. 
A. Martin, Des Moines, Iowa, November 23, 1915. Interment was at 
Indianola. He was a farmer practically all his active life, never hav- 
ing engaged in any other business. He attained prominence in his 
native state, serving a term in the Pennsylvania legislature just pre- 
ceding the Civil War. He also twice declined a nomination for Con- 
gress while there. In the fall of 1867 he came to Warren County, 
Iowa, near Indianola. In 1875 he was elected to the Iowa Senate 
and served in the Sixteenth and Seventeenth general assemblies. 
He was chairman of the committee on Supression of Intemperance 
and championed the prohibitory amendment. In 1885 he removed 
to Gordon, Nebraska, in 1890 to Superior, Nebraska, and in 1897 to 
Pawnee City, Nebraska, where he remained until December, 1913, 
when he came to Des Moines. 


AARON B. HOLBERT was born in Luzerene County, Pennsylvania, | 


September 29, 1853, and died at Englewood Hospital, Chicago, De- 
cember 6, 1916. Interment was at Greeley, Iowa. In 1858 he came to 
Iowa with his parents who located on a farm in Delaware County. 
He attended common school, taught schoo] several terms and attended 
Epworth Seminary and Lenox College. In 1879 he engaged in buy- 
ing and shipping work horses to Minnesota for sale. In 1884 he 
commenced importing pure bred stallions from Europe and in time 
became one of the largest importers of stallions in the United States. 
He owned and operated several large farms and possessed some 
20,000 acres of land in this country and Canada. In 1914 he was 
elected representative from Delaware County and served in the 
Thirty-sixth General Assembly. At the general election in 1916 he 
was re-elected, but died before the convening of the Thirty-seventh 
General Assembly. 


CENTENARY B. BRADSHAW was born in Richmond, Jefferson County, 
Ohio, December 26, 1839, and died at Toledo, Iowa, January 11, 
1916. He was the son of Rev. Harry and Susan Bradshaw. His 
father, a Methodist minister, being transferred in 1858 to the Upper 
Iowa Conference, the family was located at Mount Vernon. Here 
young Bradshaw pursued a collegiate course for two years. In Au- 
gust, 1862, he enlisted in Company F, Twenty-fourth Iowa Infantry, 
and was chosen second lieutenant. He came out at the end of the 
war as captain of his company. He then took up the study of law, 
was graduated in that course from the University of Michigan in 1867 
and that year located at Toledo, Iowa, and engaged in practice. In 
1893 and 1894 he served as county attorney of Tama County. In 
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1906 he was elected one of the judges of the district court of the 
Seventeenth Judicial District, and served until 1914, when he re- 
tired because of failing health. 


JOHN McCLEARY DAVIS was born in Belmont, Ohio, June 25, 1831, 
and died in Chicago, Illinois, December 10, 1915. He removed to Mon- 
roe County, Ohio, where his youth was spent. He came to Iowa when 
twenty-one years of age. In 1854 he became first deputy secretary 
of state under his uncle, George W. McCleary, then secretary of state. 
This position he held until 18638, serving also under Elijah Sells. 
For some time after this he held a position in one of the government 
departments at Washington, D. C. In 1867 he was appointed clerk 
in the land office at Des Moines, by C. C. Carpenter, then registrar. 
In 1868 he was appointed deputy registrar and held the position con- 
tinuously with the exception of a few months until January 1, 1883, 
when the registership was abolished. He continued to conduct the 
affairs of the land office in the office of the secretary of state until 
1891, when he retired. He maintained his home at East Eleventh 
Street and Court Avenue, Des Moines, until shortly before his death. 


EDMUND COLE SPAULDING was born at Lancaster, New Hampshire, 
March 12, 1838, and died at Marble Rock, Iowa, December 19, 1915. 
He lived a short time in his early life in Illinois, Minnesota and Wis- 
consin, and came to Iowa in 1869, locating at Charles City. For 
several years teaching school was his principal employment. In 
1881 he removed to his farm in Floyd County and remained there 
until 1900 when he changed his residence to Marble Rock. In 1891 
he was elected to the Iowa House of Representatives, was re-elected 
in 1893 and again in 1895, serving in the Twenty-fourth, Twenty- 
fifth, Twenty-sixth and Twenty-sixth extra general assemblies. In 
1901 he was elected senator and served in the Twenty-ninth, Thirtieth 
and Thirty-first general assemblies. He was identified with many 
reform measures. Although it was a common practice then for legis- 
lators to use railway passes, yet he never accepted one. 


_ JAMES WALLACE JAMISON was born at Lafayette, Indiana, March 1, 
1848, and died at Cedar Rapids, Iowa, September 18, 1914. In 1869 
he removed to Wyoming, Iowa, clerked in a store there, read law at 
leisure times, was admitted to the bar of Jones County in 1872 and 
commenced practice at Olin. In 1881 he removed to Anamosa where 
he practiced successfully until 1892, when he removed to Cedar Rap- 
ids and practiced there until his death. In Cedar Rapids he was 
associated for a time with H. G. Burr. In 1895 he, with William 
Smyth, formed the firm of Jamison & Smyth, and in 1910 they ad- 
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mitted Fred Hann into the firm. Mr. Jamison ranked high as a law- 
yer. In 1914 he was nominated at the nonpartisan judiciary primary 
as one of the candidates for a district judge of the Eighteenth Ju- 
dicial District, but was called by death before election. 


EzrRA WILLARD was born in Wyoming County, New York, Decem- 
ber 22, 1840, and died at Atlantic, Iowa, September 28, 1915. His 
father having died he was brought by his mother to Williams Coun- 
ty, Ohio, in 1841. 1855 he removed to Elkhart County, Indiana. 
He was graduated from Notre Dame University, Notre Dame, Indiana, 
in 1859, studied law at Elkhart and was admitted to the bar there 
in 1861. He enlisted in Company C, Ninth Indiana Infantry, and 
became adjutant with the rank of first lieutenant. In 1864 he re- 
moved to Adel, Iowa, and practiced law there until 1876, when he 
removed to Dallas, Texas. While there he was appointed a special 
judge for the trial of several important cases, and served satisfac- 
torily. In 1881 he removed to Atlantic, Iowa, and practiced there 
until his death. 


Emory S. HUSTON was born in Franklin Township, Des Moines 
County, Iowa, September 1, 1844, and died at Washington, D. C., 
November 380, 1915. Burial was at Burlington, Iowa. He enlisted 
August 22, 1862, as fifer in Company G, Thirty-ninth Iowa Infantry, 
and was mustered out June 5, 1865, at Washington, D. C. After the 
war he located in Burlington and became county judge and ex-officio 
county auditor and was county auditor in 1870 and 1871. He was ad- 
mitted to the bar in 1878. During a long and successful career as a 
lawyer he was a member of the firm of*Power, Huston & Power, 
and later of Huston, Holsteen & Hill. In 1905 he was employed at 
Washington, D. C., by the government in cases of claims arising out 
of the Spanish-American War, remaining there actively engaged in 
that work until his death. 


HERBERT K. SKINNER was born in Stockholm, St. Lawrence County 
New York, April 2, 1849, and died at his home in Clear Creek Town- 
ship, Jasper County, Iowa, November 14, 1915. He came with his 
parents to Fort Dodge, Iowa, in 1853. They removed in i860 to 
Jasper County and to the farm where he continued to reside until 
his death. He secured his education in the country school and in 
Newton High School. He taught country schools for twelve years, 
was township assessor ten years and township clerk eighteen years. 


He was elected representative in 1910 and served in the Thirty-fourth 
General Assembly. 
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